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taA’S  NEW  GOVERNOR 
GENERAL 

^By  choosing  Sri  Chakravarty  Rajago- 
ptiachari  to  succeed  Earl  Mountbatten 
d  Burma  who  will  relinquish  his 
ippointment  on  21st  June,  the  Indian 
Government  have  paid  a  tribute  not 
only  to  this  distinguished  Indian,  but 
ilso  to  the  outstanding  success  of  Lord 

Mountbatten’s  work.  For  it  is  now 
proved  that  the  Governor-Generalship 
is  not  a  nmninal,  but  a  vital  office, 
winch  requires  personality,  statesman¬ 
ship  and  wisdom.  Sir  Rajagopala- 
chm,  like  Lord  Mountbatten.  has 
qualifmations.  “  CR.”  or 
‘Rajaji  ”  as  he  is  called  generally,  has 
a  proimnent  leader  of  the  Indian 
tional  Congress  for  the  last  40  years, 
bat  has  never  been  afraid  to  propagate 
bis  own  individual  views,  even  U  they 
ered  from  the  official  Congress 
y.  Rajaji  was  an  intimate  asso- 
,  of  Mahatma  Gandhi.  In  1937 
became  the  first  elected  Prime 
bfinister  of  Madras,  but  resigned  at 
the  outbreak  of  war,  on  Congress 
live.  He  played  an  important 
|inii  in  the  Gandhi-Jinnah  talks  in 
)  years  later  he  joined  the 

l^rim  Government  smd  became 
‘  vemor  of  West  Bengal  on  the  day 
India’s  independence.  He  is  a 
}ular  writer  in  Tamil  into  which  he 
oslated  the  Mahabharata,  and  wrote 
number  of  books.  His  versatility, 
litical  wisdom  as  well  as  his  cultural 
ckground,  make  him  an  ideal  sue- 
r  to  Lord  Mountbatten. 

OREAN  ELECTIONS 

election  in  Korea  drew  90  per 
t.  of  all  eligible  voters  to  the  polls, 
the  face  of  Communist  attacks  that 
ilted  in  100  deaths  over  election 
k  end,  and  in  an  overwhelming 
Dry  for  the  Democratic  Nationalist 
nity  Federation  led  by  Dr.  Syngman 
With  returns  frwn  scattered 
^cts  still  incomplete  at  the  time  of 
iting,  it  is  nevertheless  evident  that 
•  Rhee  will  control  at  least  150  to 


170  seats  in  the  new  200-seat 
Assembly. 

First  task  of  the  Assembly  wiU  be 
approvad  of  a  Constitution  (already 
tentatively  drafted)  and  establishment 
of  a  sovereign  government.  By  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  United  Nations,  this  govern¬ 
ment  will  have  jurisdiction  over  all 
Korea,  even  though  Soviet  troops  have 

established  a  separate  regime  north  of 
the  38th  parallel  line.  '  This,  of  course, 
sets  the  scene  for  another  grave  crisis. 
That  both  sides  are  determined  to 
achieve  their  aim  at  all  costs,  could  be 
seen  from  the  turbulent  conditions 
under  which  the  elections  took  place. 
Killings,  threats  and  sabotage  did  not 
keep  the  voters  off  the  ballots,  but 
would  certainly  make  it  inadvisable  for 
the  U.S.  occupation  forces  to  be  with¬ 
drawn  too  quickly. 

COCKPIT  PATANI 

Recent  reports  from  Patani*  describe 
the  continuance  of  guerrilla  fighting  on 
a  growing  scale.  Siam  has  landed 
several  hundred  marines  at  the  sea¬ 
ports  as  reinforcements,  frontier  con¬ 
trol  has  been  tightened  to  prevent  the 
exodus  of  refugees  into  Malaya.  Inci¬ 
dents  include  train  hold-ups  by  armed 
robber  gangs  and  road  and  railway 
bridge  demolitions.  But  owing  to  the 
mixture  of  groups  involved  it  is  not 
always  clear  as  to  who  is  fighting 
whom.  Latest  newcomers  are  believed 
to  be  a  contingent  of  the  Left  Army  ” 
from  Malaya.  Though  the  Chinese- 
dominated  Malayan  Communist  Party 
is  the  mainspring  behind  the  irregular 
guerrilla  bands  still  roving  the  Malayan 
hills,  they  also  comprise  a  small  sec¬ 
tion  of  Malay  extremists.  From  rein¬ 
forcements  of  this  ccnnplexion,  how¬ 
ever,  Patani  nationalists  would  seem 
more  likely  to  derive  embarrassment 
than  succour.  The  problem  pfjChineM 
competition  is  almost  as  acute  in  Siam 
as  in  Malaya  and  the  activities  of  pre¬ 
dominantly  Chinese  bandits  in  smugg¬ 
ling  Siamese  rice  into  Malaya  has  been 
condemned  in  Bangkok  as  in  Singa¬ 
pore  (though  the  complicity  of  Siamese 
officials  in  the  smug^ng  racket  is  a 
public  secret).  Thus  even  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  an  alliance  between  Com¬ 
munists  of  whatever  race  and  Patani 
nationalists  would  inevitably  tend  to 
discredit  the  independence  movement. 
The  Singapore  Straits  Times,  ojltorial- 
ising  Patani  for  the  first  time  for  nearly 
half-a-century,  discerns  in  the  situation 


“potential  dangers  which  no  respon¬ 
sible  administration  can  afford  to 
ignore.” 

*See  article,  April  issue. 


INDONESIAN  NEGOTIATIONS 

The  Dutch-Indonesian  talks  are 
making  disappointingly  slow  progress. 

The.immediatc  stumbling  block  in  the 

negotiations  appears  to  be  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  time  and  place  of  plebiscites. 
The  Dutch  claim  that  plebiscites 
should  be  held  over  the  whok  of  Java. 
Sumatra  and  Madura,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  various  territories 
will  remain  part  of  the  Republic  or 
whether  they  will  seek  some  indepen¬ 
dent  arrangement  with  the  United 
States  of  Indonesia.  The  plebiscites 
should  be  held  not  less  than  six  months 
after  the  date  of  signing  the  political 
agreement.  The  argument  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  dekgation  is  that,  since — 
under  the  Linggadjati  Agreement — the 
Dutch  have  recognised  the  authority 
of  the  Republic  over  the  whole  of 
Java,  Sumatra  and  Madura,  the  pkbis- 
cites  should  only  be  held  in  those  parts 
of  the  three  islands  which  have  been 
occupied  by  Dutch  forces  and  should 
take  place  six  months  after  the  Renville 
agreement  itself.-  Another  complica¬ 
tion  arose  with  Yemen’s  recognition  of 
the  Republic.  The  Dutch  point  out 
that,  according  to  the  Renville  agree¬ 
ment,  the  Republic  is  debarred  from 
direct  and  separate  representation  in 
foreign  countries.  Other  Arab  states 
which  have  already  granted  official 
recognition  to  the  Republic  are 
Afghanistan.  Iraq,  the  Lebanon.  Egypt 
and  Saudi  Arabia. 

SOUTH  PACIFIC  COMMISSION 

This  month  the  South  Pacific  Com¬ 
mission  met  iT\^  Sydney  for  its  first 
session.  It  is  desmbed  as  “a  volun¬ 
tary  association  of  the  six  governments 
(Australia,  France,  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand.  United  Kingdom  and  United 
States)  who  administer  non-self- 
goveming  territories  in  the  area.”  It 
certainly  is  a  pioneer  venture  in 
regional  co-operation,  and  should  have 
a  profound  i^uence  on  the  social  and 
economic  development  of  about  three 
million  South  Pacific  peopk.  Some  of 
the  immediate  research  projects  with 
which  the  (Commission  is  ctMiceraed  are 
agriculture,  education  and  social  wel¬ 
fare. 


INDO  CHINA  OR  VIET-NAM? 

by  Barbara  Whittingham-Jones 


intervention  when  Gia  Long,  the  founder  of  the  preicat 


SORE  of  the  continuing  deadlock  between  France  and 
Viet-Nam  is  Cochin-China,  the  smallest,  but  also  the 
richest  province  of  Indo-China.  Bestriding  the  fertile 
rice  delta  of  the  Mekong.  Cochin-China  also  thereby  con¬ 
trols  the  economic  life  of  the  still  larger  rice  granary  of 
Cambodia  which  is  divided  into  two  almost  equal  halves  by 
the  great  river  which  bisects  it  from  north  to  south.  Con¬ 
trol  of  Cochin-China,  therefore,  implies  control  of  the 
greater  portion  of  Indo-China’s  natural  resources  and 
economic  wealth.  Thus  Cochin-China  is  to  France  what 
Java  is  to  Holland  and  its  loss  would  remove  all  incentive 
for  remaining  in  Indo-China.  Since  liberation,  therefore. 
French  diplomacy  has  concentrated  on  manoeuvring  to 
keep  Cochin-China  outside  Viet-Nam  as  a  separate  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Federation  of  Indo-China  (as  Cambodia  and 
Laos  have  recently  become)  and  for  this  reason  the  little- 
publicised  politics  of  Saigpn.  Cochin-China’s  capital,  are 
still  the  key  to  the  whole  controversy. 

In  September.  1945.  British  forces  under  Gen.  Gracey 
occupied  Saigon,  ejected  the  Viet-Minh  Government  estab¬ 
lished  by  Ho-Chi-Minh  and  put  the  French  back  in  the 
saddle.  In  the  March.  1946.  Agreement  with  Ho-Chi- 
Minh’s  Viet  Nam  Republic  then  in  possession  of  Hanoi, 
the  official  capital  of  Indo-China.  France  promised  to  hold 
a  referendum  in  Cochin-China  for  the  people  to  make  their 
choice  between  joining  the  Republic  or  the  Federation. 
Because  of  French  insistence  that  the  cessation  of  fighting 
in  Tonkin  must  precede  the  referendum,  the  latter  has 
never  taken  place.  Following  the  failure  of  the  first  Dalat 
Conference  to  establish  an  administrative  structure  based 
on  the  March  Agreement,  and  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
equally  abortive  Fontainbleau  Conference,  the  French  set 
up  at  Saigon,  in  June.  1946.  a  “  Republic  of  Cochin-China  ” 
which,  despite  its  Annamite  fa9ade,  was  and  is  firmly  under 
their  control.  The  unpopularity  of  this  set-up  drove  its 
first  president  to  suicide  the  following  December.  His  suc¬ 
cessor,  formerly  a  doctor  having  neither  experience  of,  nor 
flair  for.  politics,  failed  to  persuade  any  nationalists  to  join 
his  “  Cabinet.”  In  October,  1947,  he  was  replaced  by  Gen. 
Xuan  who,  after  some  vacillation,  to  the  chagrin  of  French 
diehards,  recently  returned  to  his  original  project  for  a 
Federal  Assembly  of  the  three  “  Ky  ”  (Tonkin,  Annam  and 
Cochin-China). 


dynasty,  made  himself  master  of  all  three  seaboard 
provinces  at  the  beginning  of  last  century.  Cochin-ChiM 


(3)  The  restriction  of  Vietnamese  claims  to  the  “three  Ky 
implies  the  remmciation  of  any  desire  to  incorporate  ft 
non-Annamite  countries  of  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

(4)  A  further  implication  that  a  “Three  Ky”  Viet-Nu 
would  be  accompanied  by  the  cession  of  Laos  an 
Cambodia  to  Siam. 

(5)  The  probability  that  (4)  is  embodied  in  a  secret  pai 
between  Siam  and  Ho-Chi-Minh  (to  which  the  a 
Emperor  Bao  Dai  is  an  actual  or  potential  addition 
party)  as  the  price  of  Siam’s  present  help  in  ejecting  ft 
French. 


The  “Union  of  the  three  ‘Ky’”  has  always  been 
Viet-Nam’s  chief  demand.  What  that  means  may  be 
summarised  as  follows: 

(1)  The  formation  of  a  national  Viet-Nam  State  comprising 
all  three  Annamite  countries,  Tonkin,  Annam  and  c5ochin- 
China. 

(2)  French  loss  of  control  over  (Tochin-China.  (Though  now 
predominantly  Annamite  in  poulation,  the  Annamites 
arrived  last  in  Cochin-China,  which  was  never  effectively 
controlled  By  the  Empire  of  Annam  until  after  the  French 


Territories  ceded  to  Siam  as  a  result  of  Japan’s  inte^ 
vention  in  1941,  and  restored  to  France  by  the 
Washington  Agreement  in  1946.  . 

Laos  and  Cambodia  which  in  the  event  of  partitka 
would  be  annexed  by  Siam. 

Cochin-China,  core  of  the  dispute  between  France  and 
Viet-Nam. 

Republic  of  Viet-Nam  comprising  the  three  Kys  of 
Tonkin,  Annam  and  Cochin-China  which  in  the  event 
of  partition  would  be  annexed  by  China. 
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Support  for  belief  in  the  existence  of  such  a  pact  may 
be  found  in  the  fervour  with  which  Siamese  “  irregulars  ” 
lod  Vietnamese  refugees  make  common  cause  in  combined 
frontier  skirmishing  against  the  French;  in  Siam’s  refusal 
to  ratify  the  Was^^n  Agreement  restoring  to  France 
tbe  territory  awarded  in  1941  to  Siam  by  Japan;  and  in  the 
hospitality  given  by  Bangkok  to  Viet-Nam’s  propaganda 
(Hpnisation  and  to  the  “  Free  Laos  ”  and  “  Free  Cam¬ 
bodian”  movements.  Moreover,  in  Bao-Dai’s  entourage 
Ibe  future  Viet-Nam  State,  whether  monarchy  or  republic, 
it  visualised  with  the  whole  of  its  western  frontier  on  the 
Mdong— a  prospect  which  would  mean  the  surrender  of 
the  western  half  of  Cambodia,  including  the  Great  Lakes, 
to  Siam,  while  retaining  the  eastern  half  and  the  capital  of 
Pnom-penh.  If  and  when  such  a  plan  approaches  fulfil- 
nent  t^  partition  of  Cambodia  would  seem  to  be  fraught 
with  many  difficulties,  not  the  least  being  the  violation  of 
that  very  principle  of  nationality  on  which  Viet-Nam  itself 
Kinds. 

If  relations  with  Siam  chiefly  embara.ss  France, 
relations  with  China  are  charged  with  menace  for  French 
tod  Vietnamese  alike. 

Though  it  is  more  than  a  thousand  years  since  Annum 
woo  its  independence  from  China,  for  the  greater  part  of 
that  time  it  continued  to.be  tributary  to  Pekm.  and  Tonkin 
VIS  even  reconquered  for  a  short  period  in  the  16th 
century.  Just  as  the  lands  of  Annam  still  bear  the  imprint 
of  their  Chinese  ancestry,  so  also  has  the  Vietnamese 
Mlionalism  of  to-day  derived  its  strongest  impul^  via 
China.  For  Ho-Chi-Minh,  after  studying  Communism  in 
iussia,  in  1926  accompanied  Borodin  to  Canton,  and  there 
kegan  organising  its  Annamite  branch  which  was  later 


continued  from  Siam.  In  1941  a  coalition  of  anti-French 
Vietnamese  nationalist  parties  was  formed  by  the  Chinese 
Governor  of  Kwangsi  as  the  “  Front  Viet-Minh  ”  with  Ho- 
Chi-Minh’s  Communists  as  its  most  active  element. 

Meantime,  at  Potsdam,  the  re-occupation  of  Indo- 
China  north  of  the  16th  parallel  had  been  allocated  to 
China,  a  decision  the  French  attribute  unforgivingly  to  the 
United  States.  It  was,  therefore,  under  Chinese  auspices 
that  Ho-Chi-Minh  was  able  to  seize  Hanoi  when  Japan 
collapsed  and  to  install  himself  in  the  Residence  formerly 
occupied  by  the  French  Governors  of  Tonkin.  Thus 
Tonkin  became  once  again  a  province  of  China  in  all  but 
name,  and  for  a  time  the  French  were  apprehensive  lest  the 
Chinese  “  liberation  ”  of  Tonkin  might  end  in  its  annexa¬ 
tion.  China’s  own  political  divisions,  however,  prevented 
this.  Alarmed  by  the  Communist  tendencies  of  the  Viet- 
Nam  Republic,  ffie  Kuomintang  generals  in  Hanoi  com¬ 
pelled  Ho-Chi-Minh  in  December,  1945,  to  re-form  his 
Government  as  a  coalition  to  include  leaders  of  the  anti- 
Viet-Minh  and  Chinese-controlled  nationalist  parties.  As 
a  result  of  the  Sino-French  Agreement  of  February,  1946, 
Hanoi  returned  to  French  hands  the  following  June. 

To  sum  up,  the  departure  of  France  would  mean  the 
partition  of  Indo-China  and  its  disappearance  as  we  .now 
know  it  Its  place  would  be  shared  between  an  aggran¬ 
dised  Siam  and  a  seaboard  Viet-Nam.  How  long  the  17 
million  Vietnamese  could  maintain  their  independence 
against  China’s  400  million  would  depend  on  China’s 
success  or  failure  in  solving  her  own  problem.  Meantime, 
the  military  forces  of  Viet-Nam  are  gaining  steadily  in 
strength,  and  once  again  a  dusk-till-dawn  curfew  reigns  in 
Saigon. 


DAI-L-MUTLAQ  OF  DAWOODl  BOHRAS 


HE  Dawoodi  Bohras  are  a  community  of  about  half 
a  million  Mussulmans  most  of  whom  reside  in  India. 
Their  spiritual,  and  in  many  respects  their  temporal 
e  is  that  rare  and  remarkable  personality.  His  Holiness 
\iT  Doctor  Syedna  Taher  Saiffuddin  Daheb.  He  is  the 
51st  Dai-l-Mutlaq,  an  office  which  dates  back  to  about  the 
1132  A.D.  In  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  His 
ess  by  Abdul  Qaiyum  Mulla  Habibullah,  M.A.. 
.B.,  published  by  the  Dawoodi  Bohra  Book  Depot  in 
ia,  it  is  recalled  that  at  the  time  of  his  accession  at  the 
y  age  of  28.  the  general  condition  of  affairs  among  his 
munity  was  far  from  satisfactory.  The  coherence  of 
community  had  slackened  and  fissiparous  tendencies 
itened  to  disrupt  the  whole  fabric  of  its  organisation. 
(Hlay  it  is  legitimate  to  claim  that  His  Holiness  has 
Milled  a  tremendous  unifying  and  elevating  influence 
ng  Dawoodi  Bohras.  and  for  over  thirty  years  has 
as  the  most  potent  force  which  has  made  them  the 
ntial  and  prosperous  community  they  are.  Recog- 
g  the  supreme  importance  of  location  the  Dai-1- 
^  organised  a  separate  department  of  education  in  the 
wat,  and  there  are  now  225  schools  in  which  25,000 


students,  boys  and  girls,  are  being  educated.  As  a  result, 
Dawoodi  ^hras  “have  now  the  proud  distinction  of 
having  every  member  of  their  community,  man  and  woman, 
completely  literate.  Very  few  communities  in  India  can 
boast  of  such  an  achievement.  Scholarships  are  giyen  by 
the  Dawat  to  Bohra  students  for  prosecuting  studies  in 
colleges  and  universities  anywhere  in.  India  or  outside.” 
At  Surat  the  Dai-l-Mutlaq  maintains  the  celebrated  Arabic 
College  known  as  Al-Jamea-Tus-Saiflyah,  described  as  a 
veritable  treasure  house  of  Arabic  lore  and  learning. 
Although,  as  his  bio^apher  remarks.  His  Holiness  is 
primarily  a  man  of  religion,  he  is  in  no  sense  an  ascetic, 
and  is  very  solicitous  about  his  followers  being  happy  and 
prosperous  while  they  are  living  their  lives  on  this  earth. 
The  Dawoodi  Bohras  are  essentially  traders,  in  the  Middle 
and  Far  East  as  well  as  in  India,  and  it  is  therefore  to  their 
advantage  that  their  leader  has  a  fine  grasp  of  economic 
problems  and  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  promotion 
of  industry.  “  Professional  merchants,  traders  and 
industrialists  consult  him  because  they  recognise  in  him 
their  own  talent  but  in  a  superfative  measure.” 


REIGN  OF  LAW  IN  INDIA 


by  an  Indian  Lawyer 


INAUGURATING  the  new  Court  for  the  Province  way  replace  the  public  trial  of  individuals  in  constituted 
of  Assam  at  Gauhati,  the  Chief  Justice  of  India  (Sir  tribunals  for  whatever  offences  they  might  be  liable  or  ait 
Harilal  Kania,  CJ.)  said  that  the  High  Court  was  the  alleged  to  have  committed.  Such  legislation,  prior  to  the 
ultimate  protector  of  the  peofffe  against  the  encroachments  transference  of  power  in  1947  by  the  British,  was  met  with 
on  their  liberty  by  the  Executive.  He  particularly  laid  heavy  opposition  and  virulent  criticism  on  the  platform  and 
emphasis  on  the  faa  that  there  was  jn-actically  no  strong  in  the  Press;  such  expressions  as  “  Security  of  the  State," 
opposition  to  the  party  now  in  power  in  the  Dominion  “  Public  interests.”  “  peace  and  tranquility  ”  when  used  by 
Legislature  and  the  need  for  vigilant  watch  on  the  conduct  the  British  used  to  evoke  derisive  smiles  and  fierce  denun- 
of  the  executive  on  the  part  of  the  highest  judiciary  was  ciation.  The  same  expressions  and  ideology  are  now  usedj 
hence  greater  than  ever  before.  The  Chief  Justice’s  in  justification  for  enacting  repressive  legislation  by  the 
observations  are  profound,  words  not  used  as  conventional  party  in  power,  and  one  cannot  but  be  surprised  to  see  and 
and  hackneyed  expressions  on  a  ceremonial  occasion  to  hear  of  “  the  state  ”  in  every  public  utterance  in  rccenli 
embellish  a  spe^h;  they  haye  great  sig^cance  at  the 
present  moment  in  India.  There  have  been  many  instances 
in  recent  months  where  the  executive  interference  with  the 
personal  liberty  of  individuals  has  been  too  glaring  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence;  in  such  of  those  cases  that  went 
before  the  High  Courts,  the  judges  have  been  obliged  to 
say  that  the  detentions  were  illegal  and  they  ordered  the 
detainees  to  be  released. 

Many  parties,  who  are  opposed  In  politics  to  the  party 
now  in  power  have  been  banned,  and  members  of  such 
parties  have  been  arrested  and  detained  without  trial;  the 
Hindu  Mahasabha  and  the  Rashtriyaswayam  Sevak  Sangh 
(familiarly  R.S.S.S.)  are  two  such  bodies  that  have  been 
banned.  The  police  arrested  hundreds  of  individuals  con¬ 
nected  with  these  two  organisations  and  the  prisoners  were 
detained  without  trial.  In  the  Province  of  Madras,  an  ex- 
Public  Prosecutor,  a  Government  Pleader,  and  several 
respectable  advocates  were  arrested  for  some  remote  con¬ 
nection  with  the  R.S.S.S.  Many  were  released  sometime 
later  by  the  orders  of  the  Provincial  Government. 

In  the  Province  of  Bombay,  two  batches  of  applica¬ 
tions  for  writs  in  the  nature  of  habeas  corpus  were  made 
before  the  High  Court;  69  applications  were  disposed  of  by 
Mr.  Justice  Coyajee  who  held  that  the  detentions  were 
illegal  and  he  directed  the  release  of  the  detenus.  Another 
22  applications  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Bhagavati;  the 
Advocate-General  intimated  that  the  prisoners  had  been 
released  meanwhile  and  the  judge  ordered  the  Government 
to  pay  Rs.  3(X)  to  each  applicant  as  costs,  indicating  plainly 
the  court’s  view  of  such  detentions. 

Writs  of  habeas  corpus  and  mandamus  are  high 
prerogative  writs  which  the  High  Courts  in  India  can  and 
do  issue  in  matters  calling  for  such  exercise  of  judicial 
interference;  they  were  originally  possessed  by  the  SujMcme 
Courts  of  Calcutta,  Madras  and  Bombay.  The  present 
High  Courts  that  arose  out  of  them  and  superseded  them, 
continue  to  have  those  powers. 

Both  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Legislatures  have 
passed  legislation  giving  power  to  the  executive  to  arrest 
persons  suspected  of  subversive  activities  and  to  detain 
them.  Reasons  may  be  communicated  to  persons  con- 
corned  why  they  are  detained  and  cases  may  be  reviewed 
at  later  stages,  but  these  are  poor  guarantees  and  can  in  no 
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for  an  appointment  as 

^  ARCHITECT 

with  the  above  Government. 


Qualifications: 

Age  not  less  than  40:  F.R.I.B.A.  or  equivalent 
qualification;  experience  in  the  design  of  public 
buildings,  e.g.,  hospitals,  essential;  knowledge  or 
experience  of  Civil  Engineering  an  advantage. 
The  appointee  must  be  competent  to  occupy  the 
chair  of  Architecture  at  Roorkee  University. 

Appointment  on  contract  for  five  years.  Pay  Scale 
Rs.  1750 — 100 — Rs.2150  per  month  (approximately 
£1,575 — £1,935  per  annum).  Initial  pay  according  to 
experience  and  qualifications.  Free  Passage. 
Provident  Fund.  Medical  Attendance. 

Further  particulars  and  forms  of  application,  on 
request  by  postcard  quoting  No.  398  J  from  the  High 
Commissioner  for  India,  General  Department, 
India  House^  Aldwych,  London,  W.C.2. 

Last  date  for  receipt  of  completed  applications,  June 
28th.  1948. 
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AUTHORITARIANISM  IN  JAPAN 


by  Francis  J.  Horner 


i 


The  old  idea  that  it  was  practically  impossible,  or  an 
almost  hopeless  task  for  any  European  to  try  and 
understand  the  Japanese  has  become  largely  mc^ified 
through  the  contacts  of  war — (strange  irony  indeed!) — 
vhich  have  aroused  a  greater  interest  in  these  remarkable 
people.  Nevertheless  there  can  be  no  question  that  they 
{till  remain,  to  some  extent,  a  mystery  to  a  very  large 
Minber  of  travellers  and  dw^ers  in  the  Far  East.  Those 
iriiose  work  or  occupation  compels  residence'  in.  for 
example.  Burma.  Siam  and  China  do  feel  after  a  time,  that 
they  can  more  or  less  count  upon  certain  responses  and 
{actions  of  the  people  of  their  territory  to  various  stimuli. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case  where  the  Japanese 
lie  concern^,  who  often  seem  to  act  in  a  manner  com* 
phtely  unexpected  and  unforeseen.  This  unexpectedness, 
which  sometimes  manifests  itself  in  acts  of  impulsive 
iowponsibility.  largely  accounts  for  a  criticism  of  their 
b^viour  wUch  is  often  heard — that  it  seems  to  be 
curiously  childish  and  inunature. 

There  is  certainly  some  truth  in  this  criticism.  A  good 
cnunple  of  this  childishness  was  reported  during  the  war 
when,  in  the  large  cities-^-and  presumably  in  the  towns  also, 
the  national  flags  of  the  Allies,  notably  the  Union  Jack  and 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  painted  on  the  pavement  and 
evm  on  the  tram-lines,  so  that  the  populace  might  get  a 
kick  from  “  treading  them  underfoot  ” !  Dununy  figures 
were  also  set  up.  crude  representations  of  Winston 
Churchill  and  Prasident  Roosevelt  and  other  famous 
personalties,  dressed  in  Allied  uniform  and  labelled  to 
prevent  any  mistaken  identification,  and  were  the  recipients 
of  many  a  hearty  clout  from  patriotic  citizens !  One  would 
krdly  expect  such  behaviour  from  adults  of  Western 
Mtions;  neither,  indeed,  would  it  occur  to  the  minds  of 
Western  rulers  that  such  methods  as  these  might  stimulate 
pitriotism!  It  is.  of  course,  true  that  even  in  Japan  they 
would  appeal  only  to  a  certain,  though  large,  section  of  the 
public. 

There  is.  however,  a  general  tendency  among  the 
qMnese  which  is  similarly  symptomatic  of  the  immature 
natality — die  craving  to  sample  or  experience  anythii^ 
wnv,  the  tremendous  keenness  with  which  they  will  take  it 
q>,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  will  get  bored  with 
'it  and  cast  it  on  one  side,  unless  it  gives  almost  immediate 
Lieailts  of  the  kind  expected. 

In  the  world  of  politics,  the  same  phenomena  are  to 
be  observed.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Occupation,  the 
inese  were  wild  for  “  Democracy.”  But  as  it  has  not 
ed  all  their  extremely  complicate  problems  ovemi^t. 
ly  are  getting  dangerously  tired  of  it  A  goieral  election 
a  held,  and  a  certain  political  party  comes  to  power.  In 
I  matter  ai  days-^mless  some  striking  bill  has  bMn  passed 
or  tome  spectacular  reform  accomplished,  there  will  appear 
■  'es  in  the  Press  affirming  that  the  Government  is  no 


good,  and  that  the  Ministers’  speeches  are  vague,  meaning¬ 
less  and  impractical;  very  soon  after  a  demand  will  start  for 
resignation  and  another  election. 

Now.  this  is  odd.  to  say  the  least  of  it  It  is  uncom¬ 
monly  like  the  child  with  a  new  toy  who^uickly  tires  of 
it  and  casts  it  on  one  side  in  favour  of  something  else. 
It  is  all  the  more  odd  when  one  considers  the  rem^able 
power  that  the  Japanese  indubitably  possess  of  sticking 
to  things  of  wonderful  patience,  of  perseverance  and  of 
concentration. 

It  is  in  the  past  history  of  the  Japanese  people  that 
we  must  look  if  we  are  to  find  a  clue  to  this  curious 
characteristic  of  “childishness.” 

Looking  back  down  the  centuries  at  Japan’s  social 
organisation  and  forms  of  national  government,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  a  salient  feature  that  is  as 
■evident  in  the  family  circle  as  it  is  in  that  of  the  community 
and  of  the  whole  state — the  subservience  of  younger  to 
elder,  of  female  to  male,  of  all  to  the  voice  of  official 
authority.  Rarely  would  anyone  dream  of  criticising  or 
questioning  that  voice,  even  were  its  representative  as  low 
in  the  hierarchical  scale  as  the  village  policeman  or  head¬ 
man;  for  that  voice  was  in  fact  regarded  as  being  that  of 
the  Emperor  himself. 

A  similar  authoritarian  mechanism  was  in  use 
throughout  the  educational  world.  Prior  to  the  Meiji 
Restoration  (1868)  such  education  as  existed  was  almost 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Buddhist  priestiiood.  Largely 
owing  to  Chinese  influence,  the  authority  of  and  the  respect 
due  to  the  teacher  was  almost  as  ^eat  as  that  in  regard 
to  one’s  father.  After  the  Restoration,  when  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  organising  itself  on  European  models,  the 
educational  system  was  taken  from  France,  the  reason  for 
the  choice  being  that,  of  all  Western  systems,  that  of  the 
French  was  the  most  centralised.  With  the  adoption 
of  compulsory  and  universal  education,  the  profound 
respect  paid  to  the  teacher  became  somewhat  modified,  but 
it  still  exercised  an  immense  influence,  and  particularly  cn 
the  method  of  teaching.  This  method  was  that  generally 
in  use  right  up  to  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  pupil  was 
expected  to  accept  without  question  all  that  was  told  him 
by  his  teacher.  For  a  student  to  query  the  authority  of 
his  professor  or  lecturer  was  unheard  of.  Those  who  did  so 
— and  there  were  very  few — would  be  regarded  as 
“  unsatisfactory,”  or  tainted  with  “  dangerous  thoughts,” 
or  contaminated  with  the  Western  heresy  of  “indivi¬ 
dualism”!  Indeed,  not  only  in  regard  to  school-life  but 
to  life  in  general,  the  whole  raison-d’ etre  of  a  Japanese 
might  be  parodied, 

“  His  not  to  reason  ‘  why,’ 

His  but  to  live  and  die!” 
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This  authoritarian  method  of  control  and  up-bringing 
has  been  going  on  in  Japan  for,  quite  literally,  centuries. 
How  very  gravely  it  must  have  affected  the  faculty  of 
reasoning  must  bei  obvious.  If  people,  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  are  actively  discouraged  from  using  the  power 
of  reasoning — the  one  power  that  distinguishes  men  from 
brutes — it  is  clear  that  their  ability  to  think  must  be 
seriously  impaired. 

It  is  extremely  interesting  to  read,  in  this  connection, 
the  views  of  ^illiam  Godwin.  In  his  famous  work. 
Political  Justice,  published  in  1793 — one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago — he  writes: 

“Whenever  government  assumes  to  deliver  us  from  the 
trouble  of  thinking  for  ourselves,  the  only  consequences- it 
produces  are  those  of  torpor  and  imbecility  .  .  ,  He  that  in 
any  degree  consigns  to  another  the  task  of  dictating  his 
opinions  and  his  conduct,  will  cease  to  enquire  for  himself, 
or  his  enquiries  will  be  languid  and  inanimate.  .  .  .  Such 
beings  are  the  mere  dwarfs  and  mockery  of  men.  .  . 

(Book  VI.  Ch.  I.) 

It  is  just  this  dictation  that  the  Japanese  have  been 
subjected  to  for  hundreds  of  years.  Is  it  surprising,  there¬ 
fore,  if  at  times  and  in  certain  ways  they  show  a  mental 
immaturity,  a  childish  lack  of  reasoning?  And  this 
indicates  the  extreme  complexity  of  the  problem  that 
confronts  those  who  are  trying  to  introduce  democratic 
methods  into  the  country.  For  surely  the  very  essence  of 
democracy  is  the  ability  to  think  freely  and^  intelligently, 
together  with  the  will  to  cultivate  and  encourage 
independent  reasoning,  examination  and  decision. 

Such  thoughts  as  these  compel  us  to  realise  that  the 
work  of  establishing  in.  Japan  a  democratic  government  cn 
a  firm  basis  must  a  matter  of  years.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  those  will  be  years  full  of 
peril,  with  enemies  both  within  and  without. 

To  start  with,  there  is  this  natural  intellectual 
indolence  among  the  mass  of  the  people  induced  by  the 
pernicious  authoritarianism  of  family  and  national  control 
over  so  prolonged  a  period.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  over¬ 
come  mental  habits  that  have  been  rendered  hereditary 
through  generations  of  passive  obedience  to  external 
authority. 

Then  the  problem  of  overcoming  such  mental 
indolence  is  made  more  difficult  by  those  enemies  within 
referred  to  above — leaders  of  pre-war  days  accustomed  to 
think  along  totalitarian  lines,  and  who  can  confidently  rely 
on  a  certain  following.  We  have  only  to  think  of  that  very 
large  body  of  demobilised  and  disgruntled  military  and 
naval  officers,  particularly  the  former.  The  vast  majority 
are  married  men  with  families;  they  joined  the  army  as  a 
career,  which  was  for  many  of  them  the  carrying  on  of  a 
famUy  tradition  extending  over  hundreds  of  years.  They 
have  been  thrown  on  the  world,  most  of  them  in  the  prime 
of  life,  without  jobs  and  deprived  of  their  pensions;  they 
are,  moreover,  forbidden  to  hold  any  official  position;  they 


are  all  to  some  extent  competent  to  lead  and  orgaiwf 
while  their  whole  training  from  boyhood  has  been  oi 
authoritarian  lines.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  at  the  present 
time  this  particular  element  is  discredited  and  humiliated. 
But  this  will  not  necesarily  endure,  while  the  existini 
economic  confusion  and  distress  affords  them  amp|f 
opportunities  of  encouraging  discontent  with  “  democrat^,* 
and  urging  the  return  to  former  methods  of  government 

This  group  would  undoubtedly  find  support,  or  at  least 
strong  sympathisers  among  the  victims  of  the  purge  in  the 
business  and  educational  classes.  Inevitably  it  dealt  with 
the  leaders,  particularly  in  the  business  circles,  and  if  hat 
1^  embittered  groups  deprived  of  power  but  not  of 
influence. 


In  addition  to  these  who  look  more  or  less  longingly 
to  the  past,  there  are  the  would-be  totalitarian  leaders  of 
the  future,  determined  to  impose  the  mental  serfdom  of 
Communism  on  the  nation.  Though  few  in  number,  they 
are  well -organised;  they  are  also  extremely  active  in  the 
propagation  of  those  fair-sounding  promises  of  the  Marxist 
millenium,  so  fatally  attractive  to  the  intellectually  indolent 

Surrounded  then,  as  the  Japanese  people  are,  with  so 
much  temptation,  how  terribly  easy  it  can  be  for  them  to 
slip  back  into  the  old  paths  of  docile  acceptance  of 
authority — to  give  way  to  the  specious  propaganda  of  those 
who,  whether  towards  the  right  or  the  left,  would  lead  them 
back  to  intellectual  slavery. 

The  fundamental  task  then,  that  the  Allied  Occupation 
must  face  is  that  of  teaching  and  encouraging  the  Japanese 
people  to  use  their  mental  faculties,  to  learn  how  to  reason, 
how  to  think  for  themselves. 

The  responsibility  for  this  will,  of  course,  fall  primarily 
on  those  who  are  carrying  out  the  educational  reforms  at 
present  taking  place  in  Japan.  That  this  must  be  a  slow 
business  needs  no  emphasis,  and  it  will  take  more  than  one 
generation  of  students  before  results  will  become  evident 
But  this  should  not  be  a  source  of  discouragement,  for  the 
Japanese  are  as  anxious  to  learn  as  any  people  in  the 
world. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  and  problems  that 
confront  Japan  at  present,  despite  the  harm  that  has  un¬ 
questionably  been  done  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the  nation, 
I  am  personally  convinced  that  the  country  will  evolve  a 
government  of  a  real  democratic  nature.  It  will  piobably 
be  nothing  like  the  democracy  characteristic  of  either 
England  or  the  U.S.A.  As  each  of  these  has  developed  its 
own  particular  type  of  democratic  rule,  so  will  Japan;  and 
we  may  confidently  expect  some  very  novel  and  unexpected 
results!  But,  however  odd  they  may  be,  they  will,  being 
Japanese,  hold  the  possibility,  or  rather  the  probabili^, 
permanence,  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  over-criticil 
because  of  Japan’s  democratic  development  does  not 
necessarily  conform  to  that  of  Western  models! 
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TOKYO  CHIT  CHAT 

I  from  our  Correspondent  in  Japan  —  John  Murdoch 


PREMIER  OPTIMISTIC 

After  two  and  a  half  years  of  austerity  living.  Japan’s 
pro^sects  seem  to  be  bright  for  this  year — a  decisive  one 
n  the  nation’s  history.  That  is  what  Prime  Minister 
Hitoshi  Ashida  tdd  industrial,  financial  and  trade  union 
chiefs  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Osaka.  As  tangible 
pcoof  of  Jape’s  increasing  recovery  he  cited  the  100  per 

rice  delivery  achievement  in  March,  the  static  con¬ 
dition  of  Japan’s  note  circulation,  the  favourable  amount 
of  taxes  collected  compared  with  the  previous  year,  and 
the  more  equitable  bahmee  of  the  budgets.  To  stabilise  the 
present  economy,  the  Government  is  making  a  double- 
birrelled  move  directed,  towards  (a)  stabilisation  of 
evrency  (b)  increased  production.  Regarding  currency, 
the  maximum  issue  of  the  Bank  of  Japan’s  notes  is  being 
ifflited  to  270-billion  yen  so  that  money  in  circulation 
gay  always  be  commensurate  with  the  people’s  income. 
Od  the  fo^  side,  the  Government  is  soliciting  the  farmers 
to  turn  out  10  pa:  cent,  more  of  the  1948  crop  and.  as  a 
(pad  pro  quo,  is  guaranteeing  the  supply  of  chemical 
fertilisers  and  of  more  modem  agricultural  implements. 
To  redraft  a  long-range  .economic  plan,  which  the  former 
latayama  Cabinet  ^adly  bequeathed  to  Ashida.  an 
Eomomic  Rehabilitation  Committee  is  being  set  up  and 
I  long-term  reconstruction  programme  aims  at  increasing 
present  productivity  to  125  per  cent,  of  the  1930-34 
sindard  by  1952.  The  Government’s  export  plan  intends 
to  pay  special  attention  to  the  small  exporter,  for  which 
purpose  a  “  Medium  and  Small  Enterprise  Board  ”  is  to 
foD^ion. 

FIRST  LABOUR  MINISTER 

Mansuke  Yonekulw.  Japan’s  first  Labour  Minister, 
believes  that  Japafi’s  Socialist  Party  and  Britain’s  Labour 
Party  are  of  the  same  pattern  in  political  ideology.  He 
recently  stated  that  the  “  policy  of  the  British  Labour  Party 
is  becoming  more  and  more  anti-Communist  since  Mr. 
Attlee  announced  his  intention  of  purging  left-wingers.” 
Asked  what  attitude  he  took  regarding  American  credits 
for  Japan.  Mansuke  said  that  as  Japan’s  economic  rehabili¬ 
tation  by  her  own  power  was  impossible  at  present,  his 
country  earnestly  wanted  American  assistance.  But  he 
believed  that  credits  in  kind  were  more  desirable  than 
Bonetary  loans.  _ _ 

BISHOPS  FOR  BRITAIN 

At  the  invitation  of  the  British  Government  three 
Iqxmese  bishops  will  travel  to  England  to  attend  the 
h^on  conference  convened  every  ten  years  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  all  matters  relative  to  the  Anglican 
Church.  The  invitation  to  the  three  bishops.  Yashiro. 
Yanagjhara  and  Makita.  came  from  His  Grace  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  who  will  act  as  their  sponsor 
vhile  they  are  away  from  Japan.  Their  journey  marks 
tbe  opening  of  a  limited  travel  programme  for  Japanese 
Mtionals.  Such  travel  may.  in  general,  be  authorised  for 
cultural,  scientific  and  related  purposes  and  cases  are 


considered  by  S.C.A.P.  on  the  basis  of  the  degree  of 
assistance  which  such  travel  will  lend  in  the  reorientation 
of  the  Japanese  people  along  democratic  lines.*  Australia 
is.  so  far.  the  only  country  to  make  it  known  that  it  will 
not  permit  the  entry  of  Japanese,  whether  or  not  they  are 
travelling  for  scientific,  gultural  or  other  such  purpo^. 
That  announcement  came  from  the  Australian  Immigration 
Minister.  Mr.  A.  A.  Calwell.  commenting  on  General 
MacArthur’s  suggestion  that  Japanese  should  be  allowed 
to  visit  overseas  in  certain  circumstances. 

GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 

Due  to  imperfect  rails  or  other  track  defects,  there 
were  last  year  in  Japan  about  50.000  accidents — about  six 
times  more  than  1940-41.  The  total  track  mileage  of 
Japanese  Government  railways  at  present  reaches  about 
32.000  kilometres,  requiring  2.300.000  metric  ton's  of  steel 
materials  and  45  million  railway  sleepers.  With  the 
average  life  of  rails  and  sleepers  calculated  at  about  30 
years  and  seven  years  respectively,  the  Government  Rail¬ 
ways  are  required  to  replace  77.000  metric  tons  of  rails  and 
6.400.000  sleepers  annually  in  order  to  maintain  lines  in 
normal  condition.  But  for  1947-48.  tbe  allotment  to  the 
Government  Railways  amounts  only  to  30.000  tons  of  rails. 
5,700  metric  tons  of  accessories  and  3,700,000  sleepers 
against  an  actual  present  requirement  of  94,000  tons  of 
rails,  18,000  tons  of  accessories  and  13,000,000  sleepers. 
At  the  moment  it  is  difficult  to  predict  when  or  how  the 
Government  Railways  of  Japan  will  be  restored  to  pre-war 
conditions,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  will  require  drastic 
rationalisation  in  management  as  well  as  an  adequacy  of 
supplies.  The  shocking  state  of  disrepair  has  caus^  a 
large  number  of  accidents  during  the  last  few  months, 
killing  and  wounding  hundreds,  and  public  opinion  is  now 
demanding  a  drastic  improvement  of  transport  conditions. 


Extract  bom  Mr.  Bevin’s  Statement  on  Foreign  Affairs 

in  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  4tli,  1949: — 

“.  .  .  Progress  towards  the  restoration  of  normal 
conditions  and  towards  the  improvement  of  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  peoples  of  South-East  Asia  and  of  the 
Far  East  generally  has  been  made  slower  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  conclude  a  peace  treaty 
with  Japan.  On  this  matter  and  all  other  matters  we 
keep  in  touch  with  the  Commonwealth  Governments 
whose  interests  are  so  closely  affected.  Although  we  have 
missed  no  opportunity  of  making  known  to  the  other 
Powers  concerned  our  views  as  to  the  desirability  of 
settling  a  peace  treaty  with  Japan,  we  cannot  make 
progress  without  a  substantial  measure  of  agreement  as 
to  the  composition  and  procedure  of  the  peace  conference. 
Meanwhile  we  shall  continue  to  use  our  best  endeavours 
to  further  the  progressive  social,  political  and  economic 
development  of  all  the  peoples  in  the  Far  East,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  South-East  Asia,  and  we  shall  make  the  best 
contribution  we  can  to  that  end.  .  .  .” 
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HONGKONG  AND  THE  CHINESE  OPPOSITION 

by  Tony  Gibson 


UNTIL  six  months  ago,  the  civil  war  in  China  seemed 
to  be  a  battle  between  cretins  from  whom  sanity  was 
divorced.  The  only  group  which  presented  any  kind 
of  sane  alternative  to  the  war  of  attrition  was  the  young 
men  and  women — the  undergraduates  of  the  Universities 
and  the  youths  of  the  Middle  Schools.  These  had  found 
thei^r  own  livelihood  menaced  by  the  economic  dislocation 
of  the  war  and.  to  begin  with,  their  protest  was  coacemed 
only  with  their  special  worries  of  student  subsidies  and 
student  meals.  But  as  their  grievances  increased,  the 
opposition  rapidly  gathered  strength.  The  repressive 
activities  of  the  police  and  troops  of  the  Central  Govern¬ 
ment  revealed  to  the  students  how  systematic  was  the 
Government’s  destruction  of  civil  liberties.  By  t)ie  summer 
of  1947.  the  student  movement  in  China  represented  an 
organised  and  vocal  opposition.  But  it  was  no  longer 
concerned  merely  with  the  economic  effects  of  inflation  and 
of  corruption  in  high  places.  It  had  begun  to  denounce 
the  totalitarian  basis  of  the  Government  and  from  that 
to  call  in  question  the  prosecution  of  the  civil  war. 


Through  the  summer  months  into  early  autunm  the 
rest  of  China  watched  with  respect,  admiration  and  a'  deep 
fund  of  sympathy.  ,  These  youngsters  were  full  of 
—  enthusiasm  yet  they  seemed  to  be  conducting  themselves 
with  the  restraint  and  statesmanship  associate  with  men 
of  much  greater  maturity  and  political  acumen.  But 
though  the  students  withstood  the  intimidation  and  the 
brute  force  of  the  Central  Government  it  still  seemed  that 
they  were  defending  a  lost  cause.  True,  there  were  many 
teachers  and  a  few  merchants  who  indirectly  conveyed  their 
sympathy  and  in  some  cases  a  little  money  support  to  the 

Student  Relief  Committees,  But,  meanwhile,  eighty-seven 
per  cent  of  Nationalist  China’s  budget  was  being  expended 
on  the  maintenance  and  development  of  the  armed  forces. 
In  Communist  territory  the  whole  countryside  was 
mobilised  to  yet  greater  guerilla  activity.  In  a  great  strip, 
hundreds  of  miles  wide,  across  Central  and  North  China, 
communications  were  disrupted,  life  was  uncertain,  power 
rested  only  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  military  com¬ 
manders.  Both  the  Communist  and  the  Nationalist 
administrations  were  committing  every  ounce  of  their 
resources  to  the  war.  There  were  many  moderate  party 
members,  at  least  on  the  Nationalist  side,  but  no  leadership 
for  the  forces  of  moderation. 


But  the  students’  opposition  was  not  merely  a  flash 
in  the  pan.  The  same  qualities  which  gave  them  balance 
and  restraint  have  provided  the  courage  to  persevere  and 
to  endure.  More  important,  they  began  to  find  means  of 


penetrating  the  obscurity  of  the  Government  censorshn 
and  of  bringing  home  to  the  outside  world  the  bed-^ 
facts  of  their  struggle. 


Their  principal  point  of  contact  with  the  outside  world 
was  Hong  Kong.  As  early  as  July,  1947,  at  Question  time 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Creech  Jones  had 
earned  the  applause  of  all  Parties  by  stating  that  Hong 
Kong  would  1^  open  to  receive  the  persecuted  studeoti 
of  Ae  neighbouring  University  of  Wuhan,  to  which 
Nationalist  strong-arm  men  had  taken  to  their  tactics  of 
assassination  and  beatings-up.  As  the  Student  Movement 
grew  in  influence  and  began  to  organise  itself  more  effec¬ 
tively.  a  Student  Bureau  was  established  in  Hong  Kong 
through  which  the  National  Student  Federation  of  Chni 
began  to  make  its  voice  heard  to  the  Overseas  Chinese  in 
Other  countries  of  Asia  and  gradually,  through  a  few 
slender  channels,  to  the  world  at  large. 


The  protest  marches  of  the  students  during  the 
summer  and  early  autumn  of  last  year  evoked  sympathy 

all  over  China.  Other  and  more  experienced  leaders  saw, 
and  began  to  seize,  their  opportunity.  One  of  the  first  was 
the  veteran  Kuomintang  military  commander.  Marshal  L 
Chi  Sen.  He  had  been  one  of  the  “  old  guard  ”  of  the 
Nationalist  Party.  The  effect  was  all  the  greater,  thae- 
fore,  when  last  November  he  made  a  public  speed 
denouncing  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  for  hit 
betrayal  of  the  Three  Principles  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sea, 
founder  of  the  Republic.  Marshal  Li  was  expelled  froa 
the  Party  almost  at  once  and  has  had  to  seek  refuge  hi 
Hong  Kong.  But  so  eminent  a  leader  has  rapidly  attracted 

Other  men  of  stature  and  influence.  General  Tsai  Tin| 
K’ai,  the  19th  Route  Army  Commander,  had  won  national 
fame  in  the  defence  of  Shanghai  against  the  Japanese.  He 
had  hitherto  been  a  loyal  and  trusted  member  of  the 
Nationalist  Party.  But  he  too  could  contain  his  feelings 
no  longer  and  has  joined  Marshall  Li  in  Hong  Kong 
there  publicly  supported  the  latter’s  protest.  Meanwhik, 
the  wily  “  Christian  General,”  Feng  Yu  Hsiang,  had  beta 
travelling  about  America  on  a  mission  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  whose  precise  object  and  duration  grew 
steadily  more  and  more  indefinite.  General  Feng  has 
always  had  a  reputation  for  hedging  his  bets  but  he  has 
also  been  a  fairly  good  judge  of  political  form.  From  die 
comparative  safety  of  America  he  now  added  his  voice  to 
that  of  the  Marshal. 


Meanwhile,  the  Democratic  League  had  been  | 
scribed  by  the  Generalissimo  and  thus  the  last  indepeni 
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opposition  party  in  Nationalist  territory  had  been  outlawed. 
Some  of  its  members  were  persuaded  to  join  the  Govern- 
Bimt  camp,  but  many  of  its  leaders  preferred  to  go  into 
exile,  and  diey,  too.  reached  Hong  Kong  and  there  began 
(0  rc-form. 


The  final  constitutent  of  the  Hong  Kong  political 
n^ge  was.  of  course,  the  “  New  China  News  Agency,” 
the  official  publicity  agency  of  the  Chinese  Communists. 
Here  the  transmissions  of  the  secret  Chinese  Communist 
Radio  Station,  first  in  Yenan  and  then  in  North-Shen-si, 
were  monitored,  summarised  and  circulated  in  translation 
all  over  the  world. 


At  the  end  of  last  year  these  elements  began  to  react 
together  to  form  a  new  political  compound.  The  main 
conversations  went  on  between  the  exiled  generals  and  the 
ailed  leaders  of  the  Democratic  League,  and  there  were 
iho  negotiations  between  these  first  two  groups  and  the 
Communists.  In  the  last  few  months  the  Nationalists  have 
lost  any  claim  to  the  initiative  on  every  front  and  the  Com¬ 
munists  have  for  the  first  time  mov^  over  from  guerilla 
warfare  to  fight  out  major  battles  and  to  hold  the  field. 
Most  observers  in  China  have  recognised  that  the  hopes  of 
the  Nationalists  cannot  be  placed  at  anything  higher  than  a 
Stalemate  and  that  even  these  hopes  are  now  slender.  The 
military  reputation  oi  the  Nationalists  is  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing  the  level  of  their  economy. 


How  can  the  two  warring  parties  be  brought  into 
equilibrium?  Marshal  Li  Chi  Sen  seems  to  have  decided 
that  a  coalition  can  be  achieved  if  thov  is  a  strong  enough 
nkidle  party  to  undertake  the  negotiations  and  to  hold 
the  balance  betwem  the  two  extremes.  The  middle  man  is 
1  typically  Chinese  idea.  And  as  such  there  is  perhaps  a 
be^  chance  of  its  success  in  China  than  anywhere  else. 
Marshal  Li’s  compromise  group  has  formed  itself  into  ”  the 
Revolutionary  Committee  of  the  Kuomintang  ”  headed  by 
the  Marshal.  Generals  Tsai  and  Feng,  and  the  poet.  Liu  Ya 
Tze,  as  secretary.  Under  its  leadership  the  Communists 

and  the  Democratic  League  and  perha^  also  the  student 
groups  have  come  together  and  are  working  out  a  political 
plan  for  coalition. 


As  early  as  January  of  this  year  the  Nationalist 
Government  awoke  to  the  dangers  latent  in  the  Hong  Kong 
opposition.  An  official  protest  was  made  to  the  Hong  Kong 
Government  and,  as  a  result,  it  is  believed  that  the  British 
Administration  has  dropped  a  hint  or  two  in  the  right 
places.  The  opposition  groups  are  no  longer  quite  so 
vocal,  but  in  foct  their  power  and  influence  is  on  the 
increase. 


T.  V.  Soong  himself  provided  a  powerful  tribute  to 
ibe  influence  of  the  Marshal  and  his  associates.  Not  long 
»jo  “  T.V.,”  now  the  Nationalist  Governor  of  Kwantung 


Province,  invited  the  British  Governor  of  Hong  Kong  to 
pay  a  formal  visit  to  Canton.  There  was  more  to  this  ffian 
a  gesture  of  hospitality.  For  as  soon  as  the  visit  was  made, 
it  behoved  the  British  to  return  the  compliment  and  to 
invite  “  T.V.”  to  pay  a  formal  visit  to  Hong  Kong.  Then 
the  real  objective  was  revealed.  For  in  the  midst  of  the 
official  receptions,  T.  V.  Soong  found  time  to  stroll  round 
the  comer  for  an  informal  feast  with  Marshal  Li  Chi  Sen 
and  General  Tsai  Ting  K’ai  at  the  home  of  that  essential 
Chinese  institution  “  the  mutual  friend.”  There  are  many 
conjectures  about  the  real  motives  behind  this  meeting.  It 
may  be  that  T.  V„  Soong  was  acting  on  the  behalf  of 
President  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  recall  the  prodigals  to  the 
Party  fold.  But  if  this  were  so,  there  would  have  to  be 
wei^ty  incentives  to  attract  the  rebels.  Nowadays 
incentives  are  confined  ^  to  political  or  military  offices  — 
neither  a  very  attractive  inducement  in  these  days  of 
economic  and  political  decay  and  military  disaster.  At  all 
events,  neither  of  the  rebels  has  been  drawn.  What  is, 
perhaps,  more  likely  is  that  the  pressure  was  exerted  in  the 
opposite  direction  and  that  it  is  ”  T.V.”  who  is  being 
persuaded  to  stand  in  with  the  new  alliance. 


British  policy  is  left  faced  with  a  charming  dilemma 
in  Hong  Kong.  On  the  one  hand  the  die-hard  leaders  of 
the  Central  Government  regard  it  as  unfriendly  for  us  to 
harbour  and  to  tolerate  the  group  who  have  openly 
admitted  their  intention  to  “overthrow  the  Government 
of  Nanking.”  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  increasingly  clear 
that  ffie  Communists  hold,  and  are  likely  to  retain,  the 
milita'ry  initiative  in  North  and  Central  China  and  that  their 
own  territory  is  not  subject  to  the  economic  chaos  that  is 
endemic  throughout  the  rest  of  China.  It  is  understood 
that  Mr.  Bevin  is  already  considering  the  appointment  of 
Consuls  in  Communist  territory,  as  the  next  best  thing  to 
the  opening  of  full  diplomatic  relations  by  the  appointment 
of  an  Ambassador.  But  no  one  will  be  happy  if  our  only 
alternative  to  reactionary  Nationalism  is  an  eqmdly  bigoted 
Chinese  Communism.  The  clue  to  the  kind  compromise 
in  which  British  policy  should  be  interested  is  to  be  found 
somewhere  in  the  political  manoeuvring  in  Hong  Kong. 
If  the  original  intention  of  the  Marshal  and  his  supporters 
Still  stands,  there  is  the  chance  that  their  group  can  hold 

enough  political  power  to  mediate  between  extreme  Left 
and  extreme  Ri^t.  It  is  certain  that  thdrs  is  the  only 
opposition  group  capable  of  attracting  the  support  of  the 
merchants  and  the  senior  Civil  Servants  upon  whom  the 
future  administration  of  the  industrial  areas  of  China  will 
depend.  It  is  this  amorphous,  intangible  support  which 
provides  the  biggest  question-mark  in  contemporary 
Chin^  politics,  and  this  in  turn  depends  upon  the  attitude 
of  the  Communists  to  a  Coalition.  It  is  Iraped  to  discuss 
these  questions  in  the  second  article  in  this  series.  Hong 
Kong  provides  the  crucible  in  which  a  political  compound 
of  uncertain  strength  and  changing  composition  is  being 
prepared.  But  before  the  elenaents  can  fUse  into  the  new 
compound  there  must  be  a  catalyst.*  The  political  and 
military  progress  of  the  Gimmunists  may  well  provide  this 
missing  factor.  It  will  be  as  well  if  British  policy  can  be 
defined  in  time  to  deal  effectively  with  the  new  compound 
as  is  forms. 
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LOGICAL  LIVING  TO-DAY 

by  Claude  Batley,  FJII.B.A.  (Bombay) 


^■pHE  crux  of  the  housing  problem  has,  consistently,  concerned  or  failing  that,  in  order  to  obviate  utter  baiA- 
J,  been  the  chores  and  the  eternal  question  as  to  whose  ruptcy  and  breakdown,  by  the  State. 

responsibility  they  are  and  how  they  may  be  reduced;  It  is  inexpressively  silly  to  imagine  that  every  woman 

that  is  certainly  the  most  intimate  problem  of  to-day  and  must  suddenly  become  a  heaven-twm  combination  of  a 
is  likely  to  be  tomorrow’s  as  weU.  The  problem  is  also  perfect  purchaser,  cook,  sweeper  and  nurse,  simply  becauae 
becoming  acute  in  India,  where  till  recently  cheap  labour  she  has  managed  to  get  herself  married  and  that,  by  that 
and  long  indefinite  hours  have  been  the  solution.  Wages  accident  alone,  she  is  justified  in  throwing  up  the  work  for 
have,  however,  progressively  gone  up  at  least  four-fold  which  she  has  been  trained,  whether  in  the  null,  the  factory, 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  the  days  of  a  large  retinue  of  the  shop,  the  office,  the  school  or  the  hospital:  in  the  old 
servants,  housed  in  the  master’s  compound,  are  certainly  days,  when  she  was  apprenticed  at  home,  it  was  different 
number^  even  for  the  wealthiest  of  city  dwellers.  Moreover,  the  provision  of  so  many  sm^.  self-contained 

Another  facet  of  the  problem,  intensified  by  the  dwellings  involves  a  totally  unnecessary  multii^cation  (rf 
sMvant  question,  is  the  deep-rooted  idea  in  the  mind  of  tiny,  extravagant  ovens,  sinks,  boilers,  taps  and  of 
the  average  housewife,  whe^r  in  the  East  or  the  West,  services  connected  with  them;  to  say  nothing  of  the  con- 
that  any  lessening  of  her  personal  chores,  or  the  eliminating  sumption  of  unnecessary  fuel  and  water.  Indeed,  of  just 
of  her  drudgery,  somehow  reflects  on  her  loyalty  to  her  evei^hing  that  is  now  in  such  short  supfdy  and  will  be 
family  and  on  her  own  personal  eflSciency.  Yet,  at  the  for  many  years.  Moreover,  such  things  are  very  urgently 
same  time,  she  is  apt  either  to  adopt  the  martyr’s  role  and  needed  for  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  living  among  the 
to  demand  from  Uie  other  members  of  her  Uttle  domain  backward  peoples  of  all  the  worid  to-day. 
the  fullest  exiMession  of  their  reiterated  sympathy  and  due  Unless  some  co-operative  scheme  of  living  is  intro- 
admiration  for  the  daily  burdens  and  sacrifices  entailed,  duced,  not  only  the  rationalisation  but  the  total  breakdown 
or  alternatively,  to  rope  them  all  in.  In  that  case  their  of  the  individual  home-unit  is  bound  to  come  sooa 
time,  from  the  lighting  of  the  kitchen  fire  for  breakfast  Admittedly,  pre-fabricated  houses  are  an  advance  on  the 
until  the  washing  up  of  the  supper  dishes  is  occuined  by  conditions  prevailing  in  the  worst  part  of  our  great  cities 
each  loyal  member  of  her  family  in  the  dreary  cycle  of  to-day,  but  their  cost  is  prohibitive,  especially  when  their 
choring,  notwithstanding  its  serious  effect  on  the  efficiency  short  term  of  life  is  taken  into  account.  The  amount  of 
of  their  own  vocational  duties.  In  either  case,  can  one  land  they  occupy  is  so  extravagant,  even  when  arranged 
expect  anything  but  frayed  nerves,  eternal  backchat  and  in  barrack-like  formation  without  the  least  attempt  at 
nagging,  and  eventually,  the  break-up  of  conjugal  attractive  setting  that,  if  produced  on  a  scale  that  would 
harmony?  make  any  appreciative  contribution  to  the  housing  problem 

Such  conditions  are  not  confined  to  those  dubbed  as  as  a  whole,  the  urban  districts  would  soon  encroach  upon 
the  low-income-groups,  but  also  |xevail  throughout  the  the  countryside  and  upon  land  sadly  needed  for  agriculture, 
whole  range  of  the  middle-class  family  life.  Those  living  The  problem  is,  therefore,  essentially  one  of  economy, 
on  fixed  incomes,  or  on  pensions  which  would  a  few  years  not  only  in  labour,  materials  and  money,  but  also  in  land 
ago  have  brought  comfort  if  not  affluence,  are  perhaps  the  The  chow/  or  block  dwelling,  the  council  house  and 
hardest  hit.  The  large  family  of  the  Victorian  era  has  the  “  fxe-fab.^  even  the  village  unit,  the  garden  city  or 
disappeared  and  the  joint  family  system  in  India  is 
following  suit. 


old  system  of  living.  The  only  sensible  proposition,  in 
The  lot  of  the  Indian  worker  repeats  the  same  pathetic  order  to  deal  with  the  single  person,  the  childless  couple 
story,  except  that  for  him  and  his  wife  the  minutioe  of  the  or  the  very  small  family,  is  to  get  back  to  a  workable 
daily  round  are  even  more  minute,  and  have  usually  to  be  economic  living-unit. 

carried  through  in  a  single  roomed  tenement  with  but  the  An  attractive  solution  would  be  for  small  groups  of 
most  meagre  apologies  for  water  and  sanitary  services,  like-minded  peo|de  to  form  small  residential  clubs,  and 
The  instance  quoted  by  Pandit  Jawaharial  Nehru  in  his  either  erect  a  suitable  new  building,  or  for  better,  acquire 
Discovery  of  India,  where  six  separate  families,  comprising  and  remodel  an  existing  one;  plenty  of  these  are  ayailaUe. 
thirty  souls,  were  found  living  together  in  one  room  of  less  To-day  not  only  “  the  stately  homes  of  England  ”  but  also 
than  two  hundred  square  feet  in  area,  and  where  each  of  many  large  country  houses  in  really  attractive  surrounding, 
the  six  wives  insisted  on  haying  her  own  separate  ehula  as  well  as  just  as  many  of  their  opposite  numbers  witto 
(oven),  is  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  as  far  as  the  fragmenta-  the  cities  and  towns,  are  fast  becoming  a  drug  on  the 
tion  of  human  living  conditions  is  concerned.  market  A  similar  fate  awaits  the  palaces  of  the  Indian 

The  disintegration  of  farm-holdings  is  now  universally  princes,  whether  in  their  States  or  in  the  large  i^-ovincial 
recognh^  as  an  essential  and  a  quite  legitimate  matter  for  capitals.  There  are  many  fine  houses  in  beautiful  gardens 
State  intervention.  ‘  The  fragmentation  of  the  family  which  are  owned  by  Indian  and  European  merchants  in  and 
involves  equal,  if  not  greater,  dangers  and  yet  State  inter-  around  all  the  principal  commercial  centres  in  India,  which 
ference  there  is  resented  as  an  encroachment  on  the  sanctity  their  owners  will  soon  find  too  expensive  to  maintain, 
of  the  home.  Still,  the  problem  grows  increasingly  serious  If  Government  is  made  to  revise  the  contribution  that 
year  by  year  and  must  tackled,  either  by  the  individuals  such  a  scheme  would  make  to  the  better  housing  of  its 
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people,  it  would,  doubtless,  further  it  by  advancing  the 
of  conversion  on  extremely  fovourable  terms.  The 
cost  of  maintenance  would  certainly  be  less  than  the  sum 
total  to  be  incurred  should  each  member  of  the  club  run  a 
separate  establishment. 

A  great  deal  of  the  success  of  the  scheme  would, 
naturally,  depend  on  the  skill  with  which  the  new  building 
or  the  remodelling  was  {banned  and  carried  through,  but 
such  technical  skill  is  available.  The  details  would, 
fcxtunately.  vary  in  every  case  with  the  nature,  tastes, 
oiunber  and  resources  of  the  members  of  the  particular  club 
or  group  and.  in  the  case  of  remodelling,  with  the  design 
character  of  the  existing  buildings  selected.  Generally 
speaking,  the  upper  floors  would  contain  the  necessary 
number  of  bed-sitting  rooms,  each  provided  with  the  very 
minimum  facility  for  (Heparing  an  occasional  snack  and 
with  a  showerbath.  wash-hand-basin  and  water-closet.  On 
the  ground  floor  or  in  a  part  basement  would  be  a  well- 
equipped  modem  kitchen,  and  a  servery.  Conveniently 
Btuat^  for  service  from  these  would  be  a  dining  room, 
sufficient  to  seat  all  the  members  at  small  tables,  and  a 
dub  lounge;  added  amenities,  in  a  larger  group,  might 
iadude  a  nursery  room,  a  modem  laundry,  a  writing  room, 
pest  rooms  and  a  recreation  room.  In  the  case  of  a  large 
country  house  the  garden  should  include  a  tennis  lawn, 
possibly  a  swimming  pool,  and  should  definitely  supply  the 
whole  group  with  ahmost  all  their  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Smaller  groups  might  arrange  to  share  such  items  as  the 


laundry  and  the  nurs^  with  a  neighbouring  club  and 
organise  a  kindergarten  class. 

The  .management  of  these  clubs  would  be  under  the 
control  of  their  members.  The  service  could  either  be 
mutually  arranged  among  those  members  who  were 
specially  interested  in  the  various  sections,  like  cooking, 
gardening  and  housekeeping,  or  servants  might  be 
employed  in  order  to  leave  members  entirely  free  to  follow 
their  own  vocation. 

Such  a  method  of  voluntary  group-living,  terminable, 
as  regards  the  individual,  at  either  his  own  or  at  the 
majority’s  desire,  would,  in  a  sense,  democratise  the  old 
joint-family-system,  of  both  East  and  West,  widening  its 
basis  and  removing  its  dangers  of  patriarchal  government 
or  self-interested  consanguinity.  These  groupings  would 
neither  crush  individuality  nor  crystallise  personal  idiosyn¬ 
crasies.  They  might  do  much  to  prevent  that  isolation  of 
the  individual  which  is  one  of  the  worst  features  of  our 
over-big  cities.  Such  groupings  might  easily  arise  from 
similar  tastes  in  food,  work  or  recreational  hobbies. 

Such  a  movement  would  have  much  in  common  with 
Mahatma  Gandhiji’s  last  recorded  contribution  for  his 
beloved  Congress,  in  which  he  proposed  it  should  be 
remoulded  on  the  old  Indian  village  pattern  but  with  a 
democratic,  instead  of  patriarchal  or  sectarian,  warp  and 
weft.  Out  of  it  might  easily  arise  a  revival  of  the  old 
corporate  life  of  the  vUlage  and  of  the  city  ward,  and  a 
renaissance  of  that  civic  sense  and  responsibility  without 
which  democracy  cannot  survive  for  long. 


LEHERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


GUHKHA  ENLISTMENT 

Sir. — I  have  before  me  an  article  headed  “Gurkha 
Enlistment  and  the  Future”  (a  misnomer)  in  your  issue 
of  March.  1948.  It  seems  to  me  to  bear  the  maiks  of  a 
somewhat  slipshod  composition. 

1.  The  point  that  “the  real  welfare -of  the 'Gurkha 

I  $(Adier  has  bera  of  little  accoimt  in  the  balance  of  political 
considerations”  is  a  good  one.  I  have  it  from  a  friend 
recently  returned  from  India  that  the  reason  given  by  the 
men  for  one  of  the  small  mutinies,  recently,  was  that  they 
objected  to  being  “  divided  out  like  money.”  » 

2.  “  Possibly  owing  to  a  greater  Brahminical  influence 
over  the  Khas.  which  has  always  looked  somewhat  askance . 
It  service  over  the  Black  Water,  especially  since  Paui  Patya 
Ices  proved  disappointing  in  1919-20.” 

Why  use  that  word  “Khas”?  I  have  never  heard 
tnything  but  Chettri.  Khas  I  have  only  come  across  in 
books. 

What  is  the  antecedent  of  “  which  ”?  If  it  is  ‘‘  Brah- 
ninical  Influence  ”  then  I  would  ask  how  an  influence  can 
“look  askance.”  But  grammatically  “Brahminical 
Iirfluence  ”  must  be  the  ante^ent  although  logically  I  feel 
"Khas  ”  was  intended  to  be.  The  “Brahminical  influence” 
nay  have  looked  askance  but  it  hasn’t  in  any  way 
lamented  Thakuris  and  Chettris  from  serving  overseas 
when  called  upon  to  do  so.  The  Khas  certainly  has  not 


looked  askance — I  saw  no  signs  of  it  in  the  recent  war — « 
more  probable  reason  for  the  exclusion  of  the  9th  Gurkha 
Rifles  from  the  “  selected  ”  list  is  the  unreasonable  but  still 
living  prejudices  of  officers  in  other  Gurkha  regiments 
against  the  Chettri. 

3.  A  small  point:  “Gurung”  is  not  generally  spelt 
“  Garung.”  In  the  Deva  Nagri  script  (used  in  Nepal)  Iwth 
vowels  in  the  word  are  the  same  so  it  seems  odd  to 
differentiate  them  in  the  Roman  script.. 

4.  I  have  always  understood  that  the  2nd  GoorkHas’ 
Truncheon  was  instituted  when,  to  conform  with  rifle 
regiment  usage,  the  2nd  had  to  give  up  their  colours.  The 
Truncheon,  as  a  special  honour  for  their  services,  was  to 
take  the  place  of  a  special  colour  that  they  had. 

5.  “  Why  the  hundred  per  cent,  incidence  of  Limbu 
and  Rais?”  The  reason  is  easily  given.  It  was  given  by 
General  Savory,  the  then  Adjutant  General  in  li^ia,  last 
year.  It  happened  to  be  convenient  administratively,  as  7 
and  10  G.R.  had  battalions  in  Burma  at  the  time  and  they 
were  required  to  stay  there.  This  is  a  scandalous  admission 
and  that  is  presumably  why  General  Savory  asked  that  it 
be  kept  confidential  and  why,  when  ask^  by  Colonel 
Gomme-Duncan  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Alexander 
hedged. 

It  is  also  quite  certain  that  the  committee  was 
influenced  by  the  wishes  of  Nepal  and  India.  Obviously. 

6.  I  should  be  interested  to  know  on  what  grounds 
Bamuniya  styles  the  Limbu  and  Rai  “  rathm*  more 
politically  instructed  and  temperamentally  volatile  ”  or  the 
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Gurung  more  phlegmatic.”  I  don’t  understand  **  radally 
officiated  Khas  ”  at  all.  I  have  no  dictiona^  here  but  I 
believe  “  to  officiate  ”  is  an  intransitive  verb,  in  which  case 
it  cannot  have  a  passive  past  participle. 

7.  It  is  misleading  to  say  that  “these  men  of  the 
British  Army  should  remain  on  no  higher  rates  of  pay  and 
allowances  .  .  .  than  Gurkhas  of  the  Dominion  of  Indian 
Forces.”  They  will  receive  “  batta  ”  and  “  expatriation 
allowance  ”  or  whatever  such  allowances  are  at  the  time  in 
force  whereas  the  “  Indian  ”  Gurkha,  not  being  overseas, 
will  not. 

8.  With  reference  to  the  penultimate  paragraph  of 
the  article:  a^tators  have  been  getting  at  the  Gurkha 
colonies  in  India  for  a  long  time.  That  last  paragraph  is 
delightfully  vague  but  what  does  it  mean?  Look  out  for 
the  Russian  brar. 

I  am.  etc., 

D.  H.  JORDAN. 

Magdalen  College. 

Oxford. 


”  Bamuniya  ”  replies  as  folldws : 

Sir, — 1  regret  that  Mr.  Jordan  finds  my  article 
“  Gurkha  Enlistment  and  the  Future  ”  (a)  “  somewhat  slip¬ 
shod  in  composition  ”  and  (b)  the  title  a  misnomer. 

1.  As  regards  (a)  I  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Jordan 
more  if  the  word  “  composition  ”  by  any  chance  refers  to 
the  compositor’s  art  and  to  various  misprints  and  obvious 
omissions  which  occur  in  the  text  and  which  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  correcting.  If  Mr.  Jordan  is  able  to  refer 
to  my  arti^  “  Nepal  and  the  British  Connection  ”  in  your 
issue  for  July,  1947,  he  will  sec  that  “  Garung  ”  is  one  of 
these  misprints.  Similarly  “  offidated  ”  was  in  ray  original 
text  “affiliated,”  a  correction  it  should  not  have  been 
beyond  Mr.  Jordan’s  erudition  to  make  for  him.  I  feel, 
however,  from  bis  excursion  into  elementary  grammar  over 
“the  antecedent  V)f  which,”  that  Mr.  Jordan’s  literary 
horror  at  my  composition  goes  deeper  than  this.  I  am 
glad,  therefore,  to  assure  him  that  “  Brahminical  influence  ” 
was  indeed  the  antecedent  in  question  and  to  add  that 
“Khas”  as  antecedent  is  grammatically  quite  impossible, 
would  make  no  sense  at  all,  and  if  tortured  into  a  role 
as  Mr.  Jordan  “  feels  was  intended  ”  would  have  neces¬ 
sitated  its  being  followed  by  “  wha  have  ”  in  place  of  the 
factual  “  which  has.”  No  doubt  pedagogically  an  influence 
cannot  look  askance,  but  I  submit  my  meaning  was  as 
clear  as  my  inability  to  claim  an  university  education  is 
deplorable.  Sorry,  Mr.  Jordan! 

2.  As  regards  (b)  since  Gurkha  enlistment  is  a  fact 
and  the  world  did  not  end  with  my  article  or  even  with  Mr. 
Jordan’s  criticism  of  it.  I  fail  to  see  where  the  misnomer  (a 
word  ai^cable  I  believe  only  to  a  name  or  term  in  any 
case)  occurs. 

3.  In  July.  1947, 1  wrote  that  the  lowlanders  of  Nepal 
were  generally  (as  they  are)  and  rather  incorrectly  known 
as  the  “  Khas  ”  Gutichas.  To  me  it  is.  however,  strange 


that  Mr.  Jordan  has  never  heard  of  “  Khas  ”  except  ii 
books,  since  I  must  conclude  that  he  has  never  heard  of 
“  Khaskura,”  the  language  of  the  lowlanders  which  is 
generally  accepted  as  the  official  “  Kura  ”  or  language  of 
Nepal  as  distinct  (and  it  is  very  distinct)  from  Gurany  or 
Magar  “  Kura,”  and  was  the  “  obligatory  ”  language  for 
offi^rs  and  Gurkha  units.  I  am  fur^er  surprised  to  lean 
that  all  lowlanders  are  Thakuris  (Thakurs?)  or  Chettris  as 
Mr.  Jordan  seems  to  imply.  Incidentally,  I  wrote  nothing 
detrimental  to  the  Khas.  Why  voluntarily  introduce  what 
I  feel  is  a  sore  subject? 

4.  All  irregular  units  becoming  regular  rifle  units  gave 
up  their  colours.  No  other  such  units  than  the  2nd  K.E. 
VII  O.  Gurkha  Rifles  was  granted  a  substitute  for  special 
service.  I  cannot  see  that  Mr.  Jordan’s  para.  4  either 
elucidates  or  contradicts  my  remarks  in  any  way. 

5.  I  thank  Mr.  Jordan  for  the  information  in  his 
para.  S.  In  this  connection  the  grounds  for  my  opinioa 
of  Limbus.  Rais  and  Gurungs  are  based  on  an  experience 
of  both  which  I  suspect  excels  Mr.  Jordan’s  by  very  many 
years.  May  I  suggest  that  Eastern  World  start  a  fund 
towards  providing  a  dictionary  for  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  if  Mr.  Johan’s  statement  in  his  para.  6  is  correct 

6.  Para.  7.  I  am  glad  to  be  assured  in  this  respect 
Meanwhile  they  have  been  serving  in  India  for  a 
considerable  time. 

7.  I  must  congratulate  Mr.  Jordan  on  correctly  inter¬ 
preting  the  concluding  paragraph  of  my  article — since  it 
was  so  “  delightfully  vague!  ” 

“  BAMUNIYA. ’’ 

London,  W.l. 


Sir, — Referring  to  the  article  published  in  the  Apd 
issue  of  your  journal,  regarding  the  “Indian  Art  in 
Industry  ”  Movement,  actually  I  am  not  altogether  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  article,  but  no  doubt  it  is.  in  the  main, 
centred  around  the  Indian  artist  rather  than  in  connectioa 
with  the  European.  I  would,  however,  like  to  make  the 
point  that  prior  to  Mr.  Henry  Bom’s  term  of  service  with 
the  Burmah  Shell.  I  and  a  few  others,  were  already  in 
India  doing  our  best  to  improve  the  rather  low  status  of 
Indian  commercial  art.  Several  artists  working  for  me  widi 
D.  J.  Keymer  &  Company.  Ltd.,  and  viituaUy  trained  by 
.me,  were  winners  of  successive  [xizes  in  the  origind 
Burmah  Shell  Art  in  Industry  Competition.  In  point  of 
fact,  I  think  the  same  might  be  said  of  Keymer’s  other 
branches  in  India,  and  perhaps  other  advertising  agencies. 
I  am  not  decrying  in  any  way  the  value  of  the  “  Indian  Ait 
in  Industry  ”  Movement,  but  merely  suggesting  that  a  lot 
of  the  education,  shall  we  say,  had  been  started  before  Mr- 
Henry  Bom  started  the  “  Art  in  Industry  ”  Movement. ' 

Yours  etc., 

McK.  E.  TATCHELL. 

A.  Advertising  ControlUr. 

British  Overseas  Airways  Corporation. 

Stratton  House,  London.  W.l. 
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i  LONDON 
:  NOTEBOOK 

^  En(4oia  at  lafooMttoB  ia  Chte* 

'S  ^  intavsting.  comprehensive  survey 
o(  the  recent  U  COTlwence  on  Free- 
liom  of  Information  was  given  to  the 
China  Society  by  Dr.  Yui  Ming, 
p  Director  ot  die  Chinese  Government 
,  bfonnation  Office  in  London  who 
^  ptitkapated  in  the  conference  as 
^  idviser  to  his  country’s  delegation.  He 
opined  Qiina’s  attitude  on  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  as  influenced  by  the 
principles  of  Confucius  and  Mendus. 
^  Even  during  the  present  campaign 
^  igainst  the  Communists,  his  govem- 
^  nent  had  not  resorted  to  press  censor- 
^  ship,  exoqit  in  cases  where  martial  law 
aecessitat^  the  restriction  of  news 
^  despatches,  and  there  was  no  distinc- 
^  tion  between  Chinese  or  foreign  corres- 
pondents  as  far  as  access  to  news 
Murces  was  concerned.  'The  Geneva 
conference,  said  Dr.  Yui.  had  made 
Qj.  {Tester  progress  than  had  been  expec- 
i  it  ted,  and  had  laid  the  foundations  for 
the  future  Charter  of  information 
nrvices. 

Ulan  National  OverMaa  Confras 
"To  promote  and  safeguard  the  best 
inierests  of  Indians  Overseas  and  ren¬ 
der  them  every  possible  assistance  in 
pd  the  matter  of  repatriation,  rehabiUta- 
is  tioo,  colonisation,  reclamation  of 
ftopmty.  estate  or  any  other  commer- 
ain,  dal  claims  on  any  foreign  country;  to 
tion  amm  their  rightful  place  in  the 
^  comity  of  Nations  and  secure  for  them 
vith  rights  of  citizenship  in  the  countries  of 
I  in  domicile,  and  to  promote  better  con- 
s  of  tacts,  social,  .cultural  and  political 
vith  between  Indians  at  home  and 
I  by  ibroad.  .  .  Are  the  main  objects  of 
ioal  the  Indian  National  Overseas  Congress 
t  of  which  was  established  in  Bombay  in 
ther  1946,  and  of  which  a  London  branch 
cics.  has  now  been  form^  with  Mr.  P.  D. 
Alt  l4gi  as  president." 

I  lot  hMrtaui  Literary  Society 
Mr.  A  Majlis-I-Iqbal  (Iqbal  Society)  was 
bnned  in  London,  at  the  instigation 
of  Prof.  S.  A.  Bokhari  of  Lahore. 
AOama  AbduUah  Yusuf  Ali,  well 
Ala.  ^  literary  woiirs  and  for 

bis  translaticm  cl  the  Koran,  was 
(bcted  president  (Sheikh  Muhammad 
iqbsl  was  bom  in  1873  and  dkd  in 


Lahore  in  1938.  In  1905  he  came  to 
study  in  Europe,  and  took  his  degree 
in  philosophy  in  Cambridge.  Apart 
from  his  distinguished  participation  in 
public  life — ^he  was  a  member  of  the 
Punjab  Legislative  and  of  the  London 
Round  Table  Conferences — he  became 
Muslim  India’s  foremost  poet.  His 
earlier  poetry  is  exclusively  in  Urdu 
and  as  this  is  the  most  widespread  of 
the  languges  of  the  Indian  sub-conti¬ 
nent,  he  secured  a  large  reading  public 
among  others  besides  Muslims.  One 
of  his  poems  was  adopted  as  India’s 
national  anthem  and  was  sung  and 
recited  in  all  the  most  representative 
political  gatherings  over  two  decades. 
His  maturer  work  is  in  Urdu  and  Per¬ 
sian  and  was  published  in  eight  suc¬ 
cessive  volumes.  Some  of  his  pocans 
have  been  translated  into  English  by 
Professor  Nicholson,  Professor  Arberry 
and  Mr.  Victor  Kieraan.) 

The  House  of  Tata 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  India,  Pakis¬ 
tan  and  Burma  Section  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Arts  and  the  East  India 
Association,  Sir  Frederick  James, 
O.BJE..  gave  a  fascinating  account  of 
the  growth  of  the  Tata  concern  and 
its  i^uence  on  the  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  of  India.  We  shall  publish  an 
article  by  Sir  Frederick  on  that  subject 
in  our  next  issue. 

Farewell  Party 

At  a  crowd^  farewell  party,  London’s 
Indian  community  bade  got^bye  to  one 
of  its  most  popular  memb^.  Dr.  C.  L. 
Katial,  on  his  departure  to  India 
where  he  is  to  take  up  his  duties  as  the 
Director-General  of  the  Employees’ 
State  Health  Insurance  Coiporation. 
Dr.  Katial  has  played  a  prominent  part 
in  London’s  local  government  as  a 
member  of  the  County  Council  and 
former  Mayor  of  Finsbury.  During 
the  last  months,  he  has  been  studying 
social  insurance  schemes  at  the  various 
British  ministries  with  a  view  of  apply¬ 
ing  them  in  his  organisation. 

Royal  lutiia  aud  Pakistan  Society 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Tolltunache  was  at 
Home  recently  to  the  Indian  artists 
circle  of  the  Royal  India  and  Pakistan 
Society,  when  a  discussion  took  place 
on  the  position  and  prospects  of  the 
Indian  ardstA  in  London.  Mrs.  Tolle- 
mache  read  some  poems  from  **  In  the 
Light,”  recenUy  published  by  the  Mar¬ 
lowe  Press.  The  establishment  of  a 
Centre  for  Indian  artists  in  London 
was  suggested  and  discussed,  and  it 


was  finally  deaded  that  a  meeting 
should  be  called  later  in  the  month; 
meanwhile  the  possibilities  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Centre  should  be  explored. 

Tagore  Day  * 

Tl»  Ifigh  Commissioner  for  India 
paid  homage  to  Rabinadrath  Tagore’s 
memory  when  he  spoke  at  a  meeting 
organist  by  the  India  League  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  Tagore  Day. 

India  was  fortunate^  Mr.  Menon 
said,  in  having  given  birth  to  Tagore, 
who.  when  her  people  were  sdll  in  the 
glo(xn  of  despair,  made  them  realise 
her  ancient  greatness  and  rich -heritage. 
But  Tagore  would  be  remembered  by 
the  world  as  one  who  strove  for  the 
uplift  of  mankind  and  the  progress  of 
human  civilisation. 

China  Lecture 

Dr.  Margaret  Emslie,  who  from  1945- 
47  was  in  ^arge  of  U.N.R.R.A.’s 
maternity  ana  child  welfare  activities 
in  China,  gave  an  excellent  lecture  to 
the  China  Society.  Dr.  Emslie  stressed 
that  what  (Thina  needed  most  were 
sanitary  engineers  and  public  health 
doctors  who  would  be  educators.  She 
had  been  much  impressed,  she  said, 
at  the  co-operation  she  had  received  in 
the  setting  up  of  U.N.R.R.A.  clinics 
from  government  departments,  volun¬ 
tary  organisations  and  public  hgures. 

Pakistan  Discussed 

Dr.  I.  H.  Qureshi,  Member  of  Pakis¬ 
tan’s  Constituent  Assembly,  addressed 
a  meeting  of  research  students  of  the 
London  School  of  Economics  on  con¬ 
ditions  in  his  country,  stressing  its 
difficulties  and  its  importance  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs.  Numerous  questions 
were  asked  by  the  audience  regarding 
Pakistan’s  relations  with  India,  her 
economic  resources  and  her  constitu¬ 
tional  problems. 

Indian  Village  Welfare 
The  Indian  Village  Welfare  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  ceased  to  function  during 
the  war,  has  now  resumed  some  of  its 
activities.  Founded  in  1931  to  work 
for  the  raising  of  living  standards  in 
rural  India,  to  help  Indians  in  England 
and  British  men  and  women  who  in¬ 
tend  to  take  up  work  in  India,  the 
Associatimi  published  literature  on 
rural  and  social  reforms,  organised  lec¬ 
tures,  and  arranged  for  visits  to 
English  villages.  This  month  expedi¬ 
tions  led  to  the  Kent  Farm  Institute 
and  to  Sussex  Rural  Community  Coun¬ 
cil,  while  Rothamsted  Experimental 
Station  is  (»  the  programme  for  June. 
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University  of  Hong  Kong 

Former  development  schemes  for  the  University  oi 
Hong  Kong  were  cut  short  by  war.  but  after  the 
liberation  the  whole  question  of  the  University’s  future  has 
been  considered  in  London  by  a  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Colonial  Secretary  in  December,  1945.  It  recom¬ 
mended  the  re-establishment  of  the  University  cm  a  much 
larger  scale  than  hitherto,  involving  a  capital  expenditure 
of  about  £1.000.000  and  an  annual  cost  of  £85.600.  Owing 
to  present  conditions  in  the  United  Kingdom  these  propo¬ 
sals  have  been  def^red,  but  meanwhile  the  Hong  Kong 
Govmunent  has  decided  to  restore  the  University  to  its 
1940  status  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

While  the  future  ol  the  University  was  under  discus¬ 
sion,  the  Hong  Kong  Government  took  immediate  steps 
to  n^e  provision  for  .higher  education  and  for  finishing 
courses  for  students  wh#^  pursued  their  medical  studies 
in  China  during  the  war.  The  aim  was  to  build  up  Univer- " 
sity  courses  from  year  to  year  and  to  rebuild  the  student 
body  which  had  l^n  neglected  throughout  the  Japanese 
occupation.  Accordingly  the  Governor,  who  is  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  set  up  two  Comittees,  an 
Interim  Committee  and  a  Provisional  Powers  Committee. 
The  Interim  Committee  excised  the  general  functions  of 
a  University  Senate  and  the  Provisional  Powers  Committee 
was  given  complete  control  of  the  funds  and  property  of 
the  University.  At  the  end  of  the  war  such  financial 
resources  as  the  University  had  were  in  London  and  were 
supplemented  by  a  grant  frmn  His  Majesty’s  Treasury  to 
enable*  the  University  to  pay  its  debts,  to  meet  the  costs 
of  salaries  during  internment,  to  provide  funds  for  super¬ 
annuation  payments  to  men  retiring  and  payments  to  the 
dependents  of  those  who  had  died  during  the  war.  The 
Interim  Committee  decided  on  a  completely  new  start  for 
the  University  in  view  of  the  staff  shortage  and  the  exten¬ 
sive  destruction  of  College  buildings  and  equipment.  Thus, 
in  1946,  only  first  year  classes  were  available  for  students 
and.  in  1947.  first  and  second  year  classes.  During  this 
period,  however,  classes  were  conducted  for  medical 
students  in  their  final  year.  Owing  to  the  success  of  these 
temporary  measures  and  to  the  decision  of  the  Hong 
Kong  Government  to  undertake  the  cost  of  repairing  the 
buildings  and  equipment,  it  has  now  been  decided  formally 
to  restore  the  Univnsity,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  1952, 
the  College  will  have  recovered  its  1940  position.  In  that 
year,  there  were  four  faculties — Arts.  Medicine,  Science 
and  Engineering — attended  by  a  total  of  516  tmder- 
graduates.  In  Edition  to  classroom  accommodation  for 
500  students,  there  were  six  hostels,  staff  residences,  a 
Students’  Union,  a  gymnasium,  laboratories,  workshops 
and  playing  fields. 

The  return  to  1940  status  means  that  Honours  courses 
in  Arts  and  Science  will  recommence  from  September. 
1948,  that  more  medical  students  wUl  be  admitted  and 
that  provision  will  be  made  ftM*  post-graduate  research 
in  m^icine.  Provision  may  also  be  made  for  pre-clinical 


QUARTERS 

studies  in  doitiMry  and  for  the  training  of  architect. 
Hong  Kong  University,  established  in  1911.  draws  ib 
incmne  frmn  fees,  endowments  and  from  grants  made  by 
the  Hong  Kong  Government.  During  the  occupation,  die 
Japanese  carri^  out  widespread  looting  and  destruction. 
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Univenity  For  Malaya 


The  report  of  the  Commission  on  University  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Malaya  has  now  been  ^blished.  The  Commission, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Alexander  Carr-Saunden, 
Director  of  the  London  School  of  Economics,  was  appoin¬ 
ted  in  March.  1947.  Its  princi[»l  iKommnedation  is  that 
a  full  university  should  be  estaUisbed  forthwith,  with 
power  to  confer  degrees,  and  with  faculties  of  Arts,  Scieace 
and  Medicine.  Raffles  College  and  King  Edward  ^ 
College  of  Medicine,  Singapore,  would  amalgamate  and 
form  .the  basis  of  the  proposed  university.  In  his  foie- 
word  to  the  report.  Mr.  A.  Creech  Jones.  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  expresses  the  hc^  “  that  it  may  be 
possible  to  establish  a  University  of  M^ya  with  the  IcM 
possible  delay,  and  by  Octob^,  1948,  if  that  is  at  all 
practicable.”  The  site  recommended  is  in  Johore  Bahn. 
The  Commission,  who  visited  this  site,  were  impressed  by 
its  great  natural  beauty,  typical  of  the  Malayan  mainland 
while  only  a  few  miles  from  Singapore.  The  principle  is 
approved  that  all  students  who  show  the  necessary  capacity  i 
should  enjoy  an  equal  chance  of  entry  to  the  University: 
whatever  thieir  race  or  religion.  To  attain  this  end  the 
report  envisages  the  extension  of  general  educational 
facilities  fm:  Malaya.  The  hope  is  expressed  that  private 
citizens  will  make  substantial  gifts  towards  expenditure, 
which  is  estimated  at  about  £300.000  a  year  for  the  next 
10  years,  assuming  a  student  body  of  1,000.  The  cost 
of  buildings  is  expected  to  be  about  £3,000.000.  Not 
less  than  £^0,000  will  be  needed  for  temporary  accommo¬ 
dation  until  ^  permanent  site  is  ready  for  occupation. 


China’s  Nations^  Census 


China’s  first  nation-wide  census  is  scheduled  to  be^ 
in  1950.  After  that  a  census  will  be  taken  every  decade. 
China  hitherto  only  registered  families  or  households.  Up 
to  the  present,  this  record  covers  25  provinces  and  muni¬ 
cipalities  with  1,435  hsien  (counties),  out  of  China’s  35 
provinces  and  12  municipalities.  Beriming  from  Octoba 
1st.  1950.  the  census-taking  is  due  to  be  completed  withiD 
one  to  five  days.  While  the  actual  interviewing  of  people 
will  last  not  more  than  five  days,  the  overall  census-takmg 
period  will  start  on  January  1st.  1949.  and  end  in  1953. 
The  three-month  period  from  April  to  July,  1950,  will  be 
confined  to  the  classification  of  paa^hia  (municipal  wards) 
and  the  demarcation  of  census-taking  districts  ^ougboot 
the  bountry,  while  the  classification  of  families  will  ^ 
completed  in  September.  A  total  of  850,000  workers  will 
be  mobilised  in  the  census.  While  some  300,000  woAen 
have  been  graduated  from  the  training  classes  conducted 
by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  since  1944,  another  450,^ 
are  expected  to  be  trained  before  the  compilation  begiBS. 
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)J5,  PacMk  Trvileeflkip  over  15.000  miles,  and  the  number  of  pa^ngers  who 

The  U5.  are  to  establish  a  civilian  govonmoit  for  the  was  2,800,000,  as  a^inst  1,^,0W  k 

Psdfic  Islands  entrusted  to  them  by  the  United  Nations,  numto  of  passengcr-iinto  flown  bcmg  135,000.000 
The  trust  territory,  formerly  controlhxi  by  Japan,  includes  ^“ctor  ^  99.9  per  ^t.  as  compared  with 

the  Marianas  ot^  than  Guam,  the  Marshall  and  Caroline  ^  previous  half-year. 

Mands,  and  is  now  unda  U.S.  Navy  administration.  UJK.  CommiaBioiier-GcMni  hi  SJE.  Asia 
Legislation  now  proposed  by  Mr.  Marshall  will  provide  Tlie  amalgamation  of  the  posts  of  Special  Commis- 
for  a  civilian  governor  appointed  by  the  President  for  a  gioner  in  South  East  Asia  and  Governor-General,  Malaya, 
four-year  term,  who  is  to  set  iq>  the  distn^  of  Marianu,  effect  on  May  1st  Mr.  Malcolm  MacDmiald  now 

Palau,  Yap,  Truk,  Ponape  and  Marshalls,  with  adminis-  bears  the  title  “  Commissioiier-Gaieral  for  the  United 
trators  for  each,  making  appointmente,  he^  will  give  Kingdom  in  South  East  Asia.”  He  will  be  resptmsible.  as 
preference  to  “  qualified  citizens  of  t^  territory,”  and  hitherto,  for  the  co-ordination  of  administration  and  policy 
prepare  a  plan  for  -eventu^  electi^  fOT  a  temUMial  in  relation  to  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  Singapore.  North 
l^Iature.  Administrator  will  ^nsult  wth  local  adviwry  Borneo,  Sarawak  and  Brunei.  In  his  relations  with  the 
councils,  and  the  latter  will  participate  in  the  preparations  foreign  territories  with  which  he  is  concerned  he  has  the 
for  localised  seff-govemment.  The  U.S.  House  of  Rep-  personal  rank  of  Ambassador, 
lesentatives  has  approved  legislation  to  set  up  a  joint  , 

^gressional  Committee  to  study  the  islands.  The  Cmn-  *  Coconut  Drive 

mittee.  of  three  Senators  and  three  Representatives,  will  Effective  assistance  in  easing  the  world  fat  shortage 
investigate:  1.  the  peoples,  customs,  laws,  economies.  >s  to  be  undertaken  by  Fijians  in  all  provinces.  All  able- 
resources  and  governments  of  the  islands;  2.  the  inter-  bodied  villagers  will  be  asked  to  plant  as  many  coconute 
relationship  and  natural  appropriate  integration  of  the  possible  on  all  suitable  areas  of  native  land.  A  mim- 
islands;  3.  the  inter-relationship  of  the  security  of  the  area  “tun  of  250  nuts  per  man  is  suggested,  and  if  this  succeeds 
and  U.S.  security;  4.  measures  designed  to  advance  the  Fiji’s  output  of  copra  should  be  increased  by  a  large 
recurity  and  well-being  of  the  islands’  peoples  and  econo-  margin.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  acute  shortage 
inics,  and  5.  any  other  appropriate  matters  relating  to  of  fats  throughout  the  world  is  likely  to  last  for  15  to 
^  aiea.  years,  and  if  local  production  is  developed  as  suggested. 

the  Colony  will  not  only  make  a  valuable  contribution 
Expanaoo  of  India’s  Air  Sarvkcs  to  the  world  shortage,  but  the  Fijian  peoffle  will  receive 

India’s  first  overseas  service  touching  Egypt,  Switzer-  a  good  income  which  will  assist  in  improving  living  condi- 
hnd  and  England  will  be  inaugurated  in  the  fim  week  of  tions  and  their  welfare. 


ROYAL  CrUTCH  AIRLINES 


Speedy,  comfbttebk  travel  to  die  Far  Eaat  in  huutioua 
modem  CoastcUatioQ  aircraft.  A  daily  aervice  ia  now 
in  operation  on  this  route  and  reservations  are  available  at 
short  notice.  Contact  your 

local  I'ravel  Agent  or  any  ^^a  ffijg 

K'L'M  Office  for  full  particu- 

Ian  of  the  moat  convenient  JHA  BSS 

air  service  from  aiflB 


iC'L'M  Royal  Dutch  Airlines. 
a<^4  SloaK  Street,  London, 
S.W.I  (SLOane  9656)  and  at 
Iffimchester,  Glaagov.' &  Dublin. 


by  Kenneth  Grenville  Myer 


The  mere  sight  of  THE  FIRE  OX  AND  OTHER 
YEARS  by  Suydam  Cutting  brings  on  an  over¬ 
whelming  attack  of  nostalgia.  Oh,  for  the  books  of 
other  years!  This  lavish  production,  illustrated  by  over 
two  hundred  i^otographs  is  a  credit  to  the  publisben, 
Mr.  Cutting  has  written  a  travel  book  which  is  distinguish 
like  its  famous  predecessors  for  a  simplicity  of  style  whidi 
owes  nothing  to  artifice.  A  lesser  man  would  have 
published  a  series  of  books,  dispensing  minim  by  minim,, 
his  story  of  travels  in  Asia  and  Ethiopia,  but  Mr.  Cutdqg 
has.  in  one  vast  volume,  taken  us  from  Bombt^  and  Saigoa 
in  tile  south  to  Llasa  in  the  north,  and  from  Batum  in  t^ 
west  to  Hangi  and  Ning  Yuan  in  the  east  A  breath-taking 
book. 

BAMBOO.  LOTUS  AND  PALM  compUed  and  edited 
by  E.  D.  Edwards  is  a  heart-warming  anthology  of  the 
Far  East  South-East  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  It  bears  the 
finest  hallmark,  that  of  being,  in  the  first  j^ce,  a  labour  of 
love.  The  illustrations  are  cofaed  from  old  Chinese  and 
Japanese  sources,  and  the  selections  are  made  with  equal 
good  taste.  It  may.  perhaps,  be  argued  that  Professor 
Edwards  has  made  too  much  use  of  European  works  in 
her  quotations,  and  that  not  enough  about  the  East  is  said 
in  extracts  from  its  own  literature.  But  that  could  form 
the  basis  of  another  book.  I  hope  it  will.  The  author  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  this.  wUch  is  the  ideal  bedside 
book  for  tte  amateur  orientalist. 

TALES  OF  ASIA  by  Count  Gobineau  is  no  new  work 
to  be  sfvung  on  an  unsu^iecting  public.  These  six  tales  are 
{rieasantiy  familiar,  although  the  translation  by  J.  Lewis 
May  titillates  the  palate.  For  those  who  do  not  know  them, 
these  contes  rank  as  much  below  Morim-’s  Hajji  Baba,  as 
this  wotit,  in  its  turn,  bows  to  the  immortal  superiority  of 
The  Thousand  and  One  Nights  in  its  revelation  of  the 
Eastern  way  of  living,  thinking,  and  dying.  For  those  who 
do.  this  rough  and  re^y  assessment  not,  1  hope,  seem 
unjust.  Of  the  tales,  the  second.  The  Story  of  Gamber  AU, 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  best:  per^ps  because  it  contains  all 
the  intensity  of  feeling,  circumlocution,  contrast  (between 
the  heights  of  paradise  and  the  scabrous  depths  of 
suffering,  opportunism  and  adventure,  which  was  for  long 
the  attraction  of  the  so-called  Orient,  and  more  particulariy 
the  Muslim  part  of  it,  for  the  peoi^  of  Western  Europe— 
the  Aryans!  There  is  nothing  in  these  delectable  tales 
which  would  reveal  the  author*s  shabby  self;  yet  this  little 
{«arl  of  a  collection  did  in  truth  come  from  an  unques¬ 
tionably  noxious  oyster.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  this 
author  had  a  dual  role  in  literature.  Count  Gobineau  has 
a  sinister  side;  the  obverse  author  of  TALES  OF  ASIA  is, 
in  reverse,  the  oracle  which  inspired  Rosenberg,  Ae 
journeyman  of  the  Nazi  Myth,  to  propound  his  prepos¬ 
terous  philosoi^y  of  racial  superiority.  Yes,  the  bdief  that 
of  all  the  races  cluttering  up  this  gdobe.  the  Aryans  woe 
the  chosen  people,  and  of  these  Aryans,  the  Nonfic 
Elements  were  the  pompoiu  best,  is  a  product  of  Court 
Gobineau’s  clouded  mind.  Perhaps  this  flaw  is  the  cause 
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n  1^  p  M  resemblsnce  to  the  **  nabobs  ”  as  does  Miss  Hahn’s  portrait 

li^  Bk  ^  ^  I  of  RafQes  to  its  original.  After  ev^  allowance  has  been 

I  i^l  m  V  I  made  for  the  colloquial  trans-atlantic  style,  the  popularisa¬ 

tion  of  biogn^y,  even  for  anti-British  bias  (and  I  do  not 
*  accuse  Miss  Ha^  of  having  it)  one  is  at  a  loss.  Why! 

You  ask  yourself,  why!  and  rush  for  an  aspirin. 

cl  his  achieving  onl^  a  third  best  in  his  interpretation  of  Even  without  bong  told,  most  readers  would  have 
the  Eastern  mi^.  ai^  not  a  Hajji  Baba.  If  Ms  name  be  guessed  that  CHINESE  WHITE  by  J.  A.  Jerome  was  a 
lemembered  at  all  in  the  years  to  come  it  will  be  as  the  first  novel  Some  of  them  might  even  have  thought  that 
author  of  these  contes,  wMch  dis^y  a  hiunanity  and  depth  the  author  was  not  quite  ready  for  publication,  and  that  he 
of  understanding  strangely  at  variance  with  his  ethnological  would  haye  been  well-advised  to  wait  until  be  had  written 
hOacies.  more,  liiis  is.  perhaps,  not  quite  fair.  This  work  is  no 

THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  LAW  OF  NATIONS  by  H.  A.  worse  than  many  others,  and  bettn  than  some.  It  is  the 
Smith  is  not  a  very  cheerful  book.  This  is  not  to  be  story  of  a  (Thii^  family  living  in  a  dockland  area  in 
wondered  at.  It  is  easy  for  even  the  less  thoughtful  stiulent  En^and;  and  in  many  ways  is  well  told.  It  will  not.  as 
of  international  affairs  to  appreciate  that  this  crisis  has  been  the  dust-cover  pompously  claims,  promote  understanding 
s^ily  increasing  in  intensity  since  1914  and  that  no  between  the  British  Empire  and  China;  why  should  it? 
immediate  panacea  is  available.  We  live  in  an  age  from  Mr.  Jerome  shows  promise,  and  he  wiU.  if  he  sets  his  mind 
wliich  the  non-combatant  has  vanished.  The  crimes  for  to  it.  one  day  develop  into  a  novelist;  whoi  that  day  dawns, 
which  the  Nuronberg  trials  were  thought  to  be  a  lasting  we  may.  perhaps,  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  surre^tiously 
duterrent  are  commit^  with  impunity  to-day.  The  Inter-  buying  up  all  the  copies  of  Chinese  White  he  can  find;  you 
Bitional  Conference  nowadays  has  ceased,  as  the  author  and  I  can  guess  why. 

aidains.  to  be  more  than  an  instrument  for  aggravating  THE  RUSSIANS  CAME  TO  KOREA  by  Henry 
political  discord.  Our  age  is  one  from  wMch  the  con-*  Chung.  A.M..  Ph.D.,  is  an  indictmrat  of  the  treatment 
cepdon  of  international  justice  has  vanished.  Forgotten  meted  out  to  the  indigenous  inhaMtants  of  the  peninsula 
ire  the  ideals  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  by  aU  except  the  north  of  the  38th  Parallel  The  author  maintains  that 
casual  visitor  to  Grosvenor  Square.  Dr.  Smith  concludes  common  justice  demands  that  his  compatriots  there  be 
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natter  for  regret  that,  in  Sir  Richard’s  opinion.  ”  contact 
with  European  influences  has  not  so  far  inspired  the  Malay 
as  contact  with  the  Hindu  and  the  Javanese  in  mediaeval 
Malacca  inspfred  Mm  or  even  as  Arab  and  Egyptian 
hnature  inspired  him.”  The  translations  of  the  education 
department  do  not  seem  to  have  accomplished  much.  TMs* 
is  an  excellent  summary  of  a  complex  subject  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  author’s  statement  that  “  The  Chinese 
have  so  far  disiflayed  no  talent  for  politics  even  in  China 
sad,  unless  they  have  been  locally  bom  and  educated  in 
English  schools,  no  interest  in  Malayan  politics;”  and  ”... 
DO  political  system  can  fuse  races  differing  in  colour, 
idi^on.  civilisation  and  ideals  as  Malays.  Chinese  and 
[Indians  differ”  will  command  universal  agreement.  Hope 
for  Malaya  lies  in  just  such  a  fusion. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Miss  Emily  Hahn 
came  to  write  such  a  book  as  RAFFLES  OF  SINGA¬ 
PORE.  One  would  have  imagined  that  a  necessary  pre- 
fminary  was  an  appreciation  of  the  English  way  of  life. 
But  no.  Miss  Hahn,  treading  on  dropp^  bricks  with  all 
the  agility  of  a  tmified  angel  steps  m  with  ready-made 
English  Qiaracter;  a  harlequin  creation  clothed  in  the 
patchwork  attributes  of  lata*  decades  and  bearing  as  little 
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Imperialism  honoured  to-day.  It  was  made  possible,  he 
declares,  by  a  epical  dictator  in  the  Kremlin  conniving 
with  a  British  Prime  Minister  to  poll  wool  over  the  eyes  of 
a  President  of  the  United  States.  Quite  apart  from  any 
consideration  of  the  attitude  one  would  have  expected 
Churchill  to  take  up  over  a  shady  deal  of  this  sort.  I  am 
unable  to  |xcture  anyone,  even  &alin.  making  a  dupe  of 
Roosevelt  He  was  far  too  astute.  Even  at  Yalta,  where 
this  secret  agreement  is  supposed  to  have  been  made,  to 
which  Roosevelt  went  as  a  very  sick  man.  Stalin  was*  not 
such  a  successful  difdomat  It  is.  of  course,  understandable 
that  Dr.  Chung,  out  of  courtesy  to  his  American  hosts,  does 
not  wish  to  believe  that  Roosevelt  knew  what  he  was  doing 
when  he  agreed  to  the  partition  of  Korea.  All  the  same. 
Dr.  Chung  has  a  powerful  case.  Although  the  book  suffm 
from  overmuch  repetition,  and.  because  of  it.  only  just 
escapes  becoming  wearisome,  this  exposure  of  Russian 
aims  demands  attention.  Korea  deserves  a  better  frtte 
dian  to  become  the  Czechoslovakia  of  the  Far  East  1^. 
Chung  makes  a  sincere  jAca  for  the  liberty  of  a  freedom- 
loving  people :  it  merits  serious  consideration. 

With  a  nice  sense  of  timing  INDONESIA :  ONCE 
MORE  FREE  LABOR  by  “Multatuli”  translated  from 
the  original  Dutch  by  Nicolas  Steelink.  comes  upon  the 
American  market.  “  Multatuli  ”  which  means  literally 
“borne  much”  was  the  pen  name  of  Edouard  Douwes 
Dekker.  who  was  bom  in  Amsterdam  in  1820.  In  1860 
he  published  Max  Havelaar  which,  his  translator  claims, 
for  the  6rst  time  doubted  the  right  of  the  colonists  to  exploit 
Java  and  the  Javanese.  Until  his  d^th  at  Nieder  1^1- 
heim,  half  a  century  ago.  Dekker  spent  his  life  championing 
the  Indonesian  cause.  This  is  what  we  are  told,  and  the 
book  itself,  which  is  very  difficult  reading,  does  nothing  to 
dispel  the  doubts  which  pursue  me.  Was  this  book  r^y 
worth  publication,  and  would  it  ever  have  seen  light  but 
for  the  newsiness  of  Indonesian  affairs? 

For  the  would-be  linguist  TEACH  YOURSELF 
MALAY  by  M.  B.  Lewis  is  an  excellent  text-book.  The 


author  gradously  acknowledges  the  debt  he  owes  to 
Richard  Winstedt.  Whether  &s  useful  series  of  box^ 
ever  rei^aoe  the  munshi  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  then 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  next  best  tlung. 

YU  LAN  by  Pearl  S.  Buck  is  a  story  for  childieo^ 
dharmingly  illustrated  by  Bridget  Moss.  It  tells  how  a  litft 
Chinese  boy,  like  other  boys  all  over  the  world,  can  tlnA 
of  nothing  but  aerof^nes — without  ever  having  seen  one 
close  to.  At  last  an  American  airman  makes  a  forcai 
landing  near  his  village  and  becomes  almost  a  friiry  god¬ 
father  to  Yu  Lan.  arranging  for  his  education  and  sub¬ 
sequent*  career  as  a  pilot.  It.  is  a  charming  and  well- 
produced  book  but  I  doubt  whether  in  these  days  mrs] 
parents  can  afford  it,  which  is  a  {xty- 
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IT  is  a  fascinating  pastime  to  sit  in  the  lounge  of  the  Taj 
Mahal  Hotel,  Bombay,  and  watch  the  technicoloured 

pageant  of  India  paw  before  you.  When  you  are  doing 
that  you  are  not  thinking  about  funerals.  So,  when  Tony 
Byramjee.  my  Parsee  friend,  invited  me  to  his  grandfather’s 
funeral  which  was  to  take  place  the  following  day  I  looked 
at  him  blankly  and  said  nothing. 

“  It  will  be  unlike  any  funeral  you  ever  saw,”  he  said. 
“  My  grandfather  will  be  placed  on  a  cold  stone  slab  inside 
the  Towers  of  Silence  and  vultures  will  devour  him.  In 
fifteen  minutes  only  his  skeleton  will  be  left.” 

“That  sounds  as  though  it  would  be  unlike  any 

funeral  I  ever  saw,”  I  said.  ”  Send  a  taxi  round  for  me 


tomorrow  and  I’U  bring  your  grandfather  smne  flowen.” 

“  Two  o’clock,”  said  Tony  Byramjee,  and  went  on  his 

way. 

I  thought  he  would  forget  all  about  his  invitation.  bUi 
I  was  wro^.  The  foDowing  day  my  Indian  bearer  roused 
me  frc«n  siesta  and  said:  “  Taxi  wait  for  Sahib.  Sahib  |o 

to  Parsee  funeral  on  Malabar  Hill.”  And  before  w 
curried  prawn  lunch,  followed  by  sweet  mangoes,  \d 
hardly  come  to  terms  with  my  stmnach  I  was  bei^ 
whisked  away  to  those  fabulous  Towers  of  Silence,  buiill 
ground  of  the  Parsees. 

We  .stopped  opposite  a  flight  of  stone  steps  and  the 

driver  said  Mr.  Byramjee  had  left  instructions  that  1  should 
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he  conducted  inside  the  burial  ground  to  await  the  funeral 
mcession.  I  got  out  and  looked  around.  This  greoi  and 
pleasaat  Malabar  Hill  on  which  the  millionaires  of  Bom- 
h^Iived  in  houses  that  were  as  modem  as  tomorrow, 
look^  down  upon  the  city,  sprawling  and  sweltering  in 
tiDpic  heat  I  did  not  know  it  then,  but  there  were  ei^ty 
llK)usand  Parsees  living  in  that  city  and  every  one  of  them 
eould  before  very  long  come  up  this  quiet  hill  and  never 
fo  down  again. 

For  there,  up  the  steps  and  behind  the  trees  were  the 
Towers  of  Silence — and  the  vultures. 

We  went  up  the  stone  steps  and  came  out  into  a 
prden  on  the  sununit  of  the  hill.  There  were  three  sagris 
w  mortuary  chapels  surrounded  by  palmettoes  and  date 
pdlms  which  towered  above,  while  below,  in  their  shadow, 
the  brilliant  croton  plant  shone  like  fire,  and  strange 
blossoms  swung  their  bells  of  blue  and  red  and  gold.  The 
hrsee  driver  began  to  exj^n  a  few  things.  In  one  of 
these  sagn's,  he  said,  still  burned  that  sacred  fire  which 
Zoroaster  the  profrfiet  gave  in  countless  ages  past  to  men, 
tnd  from  which  all  sacred  flames  used  in  Parsee  fire 
worship  had  originated.  The  funeral  service  would  end  at 
jsagri  and  the  body  would  then  be  borne  in  silence  to  the 
,  towers. 

“Follow  me,”  he  said,  and  I  followed  him  through 
tome  shrubbery  and  suddenly  was  confronted  by  t]^ 
hugest  of  the  Towers  of  Silence.  One  long  mass  of  dazz¬ 
ling  white  masonry  extended  on  either  hand,  and  a  dark 
[coping  on  the  top — a  living  one — cut  with  a  hard  line 
the  clear  blue  sky.  Vultures — enormous,  motionless  and 
bloated  crowded  the  entire  space  allowed  by  the  encircling 
wall  of  the  tower.  All  in  funereal  black,  they  sat  and 
frawled  in  serried  ranks,  shapeless,  ugly  masses  of 
feathers,  hunching  their  ragged  necks.  Some  of  them 
^wled  sideways  along  the  masonry,  with  one  wing 
Iwging  over.  Crows  strutted  among  them  where  they 
could  gain  a  footing,  mere  pygmies  in  comparison.  Their 
ijMteful  pecks  were  either  di^egarded,  or  returned  with 
the  laziest  pretence  of  a  slow  snap.  More  birds  were 
Dissed  in  the  surrounding  trees,  like  clusters  of  some 
kathsome  fruit  ripening  in  a  shambles.  All  of  them 
were  gorged  to  bursting  point,  yet  waiting  for  a  new  body 

to  be  served  up  to  tlm.  That  body  was  destined  to  be 
Tony  Byramjee’s  grandfather. 

While  I  stood  there  an  old  grey-haired  Parsee  in  white 
frock-coat  and  cloven-hoof  hat  appeared.  His  body  was 

bnt  and  he  leaned  heavily  on  a  stick.  He  stood  ten  yards 
iway  from  me  and  gazed  with  a  glassy  stare  at  the  vultures. 
Maybe  it  was  imagination  but  I  thou^t  I  saw  his  trembling 
ips  framing  the  words :  “  My  .  .  .  turn  .  .  .  next.”  He 
Kinned  the  black,  padlocked  door  throu^  which  the 

bearers  must  stoop  low  to  pass  in  the  coq^.  Thirty  yards 
liDm  this  door  was  a  notice  “  Stop  Here.^  No  one  except 
ie  bearers  has  ever  seen  the  interior  of  the  Towers  of 
Sence  since  their  consecration. 

Soon  the  funeral  procession  of  Grandpa  Byramjee 

inived  and  1  was  able  to  take  a  good  look  at  these  ^oulish 
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beasers.  They  are  a  special  order  of  Parsees.  highly  pi^ 
but  of  low  social  standing.  They  wore  a  sort  of  white 
smoking  cap,  with  a  loose  white  mask  covering  all  the  face 
except  the  eyes,  and  white  gloves  with  a  cord  from  the 
right-hand  wrist  tying  together  two  men.  Separated  by 
some  thirty  feet  from  the  defilement  which  the^  men  are 
supposed  to  contract,  and  through  which  they  have  to  live 
apart  from  the  Parsee  community,  followed  the  priests. 
ITicy  were  also  dressed  in  white  and  wore  slif^rs  with 
long,  turned-up  points.  The.  mourners  followed  and 
walked  in  couples,  each  pair  joined  together  by  holding 
opposite  ends  of  a  white  handkerchief  “in  token,”  so 
Tony  afterwards  told  me,  “of  sympathetic  grief.”  The 
procession  ended  with  a  strange,  solitary  figure — a  Hindu 
servant  of  low  caste,  leading  a  small,  black  dog.  This  dog 
was  not  the  pet  of  Grandpa  Byramjee,  but  an  important 
official  who  must  attend  every  funeral  and  must,  before  the 
IMX)cession  is  formed,  have  every  corpse  exposed  to  his 
gaze.  This  ceremony  is  called  sagdid  and  t^ie  are  two 
official  explanations  of  it:  (1)  Dogs  being  sacred  animals, 
are  supposed  to  guide  the  souLs  of  the  dead  towards  heaven. 
(2)  The  eyes  of  the  partictilar  kind  of  dog  used  in  sagdid 
are  magnetic  and  possess  the  power  of  annihilating 
impurities  surrounding  a  dead  body.  A  third  and  more 
probable  explanation  occurred  to  me — that  the  dog  is  used 
to  make  certain  life  is  extinct  before  the  body  goes  to  the 
vultures. 

The  whole  procession — priests,  mourners,  and  dog, 
halted  opposite  the  notice-board.  Two  of  ffie  bearers 
unlocked  the  door  and  two  others  went  inside  with  the 
body.  The  door  was  shut  and  we  didn’t  see  the  body 
again,  but  Tony,  whose  mourning  was  now  apparently 
finished,  came  over  to  me.  grinned,  and  explained  what  was 
going  on  inside  the  tower.  “  Unseen,”  he  said,  “  the  corpse 
is  being  stripped  of  the  calico  shirt  and  trousers  in  which 
it  was  clad,  and  left  quite  bare.  You  see.  we  Parsees  have 
a  saying  which  goes :  ‘  Naked  we  came  into  the  world,  and 
nak^  we  ought  to  leave  it.*  The  clothes  from  the  body, 
together  with  the  bearers  ’  own  and  the  pall  are  now  defil(^ 

and  they  will  be  taken  to  a  receptacle  provided  for  them  on 
the  hill  and  left  to  decay.” 

The  door  opened  and  the  men  came  out  with  the 
clothes.  Everything  was  very  still  now.  for  the  rest  of  the 

mourners  had  drift^  off.  The  click  of  the  lock  was  so  loud 
that  it  jarred  upon  my  nerves. 

“  Now  watch !  ”  said  Tony,  and  I  looked  up  at  the 
coping.  The  black,  living  mass  was  moving.  One  by  one, 

reluctantly  as  though  it  was  all  they  could  do  to  launch 
their  surfeited  bodies  into  the  air,  the  vultures  slid  off  the 
coi»ng  and  spread  their  giant  wings.  Countless  black 
shadows  began  to  rush  across  the  sunlit  grass  and  huge 
shapes  with  cruel  talons  and  curved  beaks  specially 
designed  for  rending  flesh  disappeared  inside  the  tower. 

I  felt  my  scalp  tingle.  I  thought  I  was  going  to  be 
sick.  Tony  offered  me  a  cigarette,  smiling.  “  Ten  minutes,” 
he  said.  “  and  there  won’t  be  an  ounce  of  flesh  teft  The 
skeleton  will  be  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  for  three 

weeks  and  then  thrown  down  with  a  pair  of  tongs  into  the 


tiie  centre,  duklrra.  The  three  rows  symbolise  the  thnt' 
moral  precepts  of  Zoroaster:  good  deeds,  good  woidi^ 
good  t^ughts.  Two  hundred  and  sixteen  bodies  can  be 
accommodated  at  once  in  the  large  towers  and  no  expeanl 
has  been  spared  to  make  these  buildings  practically  ever-; 

lasting,  the  latest  one  costing  £21,250. 


central  well  where  the  bones  of  all,  rich  and  poof,  lie 
side  by  side.  Over  sixty  thousand  bodies  have  been 
disposed  of  like  that  during  the  past  fi^  years,  but  there 
is  still  room  in  the  well  a^  always  will  be.  The  bonra 
never  rise  above  a  certain  height  in  the  well  because  in  this 

climate  they  are  decomposed  in  a  few  days.” 


Later,  over  a  strong  coffee  in  the  Taj  Mahal  lounge.  I  There  is  a  spedal  tower,  set  aside  and  built  ^uam  forj 

learned  from  the  editor  of  a  Bombay  newspaper  everything  those  who  have  suffered  death  for  crime,  but  this  is  scaioeijf 
else  there  was  to  know  about  the  Towers  of  Silence  a^  the  ever  used,  for  t^  Parsees  surpass  any  nation  on  earth  inj 

vultures.  The  Parsees  are  Ihe  followers  of  the  proi^et  law-abiding  instincts  and  general  good  behaviour.  They 
Zoroaster,  who  flourished  in  Persia  and  founded  the 

dynasty  of  the  kings  of  Babylon  two  thousand  years  before 
Christ. 


are  a  peo^e  among  whom  nobody  begs,  steals,  or  ofieo 
violence.  Their  cr^  has  not  languish^  for  almost  fov 
thousand  years.  They  are  not  forced  to  obey  its  precqM^ 
but  attend  their  temples  whenever  they  feel  inclined,  aad 

The  idea  underlying  their  burial  custom  is  obedience  *’**?'*  uLSlf 

lo  the  pcecepi  of  ZoroJter  that  “  Mother  Earth  shaU  not  *'>0  rules  through  Ihts  and  the  other  sacred  elemnh 

be  defiled.”  nor  should  the  other  sacred  elements  of  water 

and  fire.  This  means  that  the  Parsees  are  barred  from  Boys  and  girls  are  received  into  the  faith  between  the 

interring  in  the  ground  like  we  do.  cremating  like  the  ages  of  seven  and  eleven  and  it  is  considered  that  befoR 

Hindus,  or  burying  at  sea.  So,  they  say,  the  next  best  thing  this  time  they  cannot  be  guilty  of  real  sin.  Each  candidik 
is  to  have  the  bodies  devoured  by  vultures,  thus  cutting  out  is  invested  with  the  sacr^  thread,  a  ^idle  of  fine  wooDa 
any  possibility  of  polluting  the  earth.  Even  the  rain  falling  material  wound  three  times  round  the  waist,  something  Eke 
upon  the  remains  has  to  pass  through  subterranean  drains  a  flat,  white  bootlace.  This  is  worn  till  death,  and  nevei 
equipped  with  charcoal  filters  and  from  them  into  special  removed  except  when  bathing, 
filter  cisterns  and  thus  purified,  into  the  earth. 

1  asked  Tony  Byramjee  if  he  too  intended  to  end  hs 
earthly  career  representing  the  vultures’  next  meal.  He  said 
he  certainly  did,  and  hadn’t  I  the  sense  to  see  that  suck 
a  method  of  burial  was  far  more  hygienic  than  the  westen 
custom  of  allowing  dead  bodies  to  putrefy  in  the  ground?  | 


The  Towers  of  Silence  are  built  in  circular  form  to  a 
height  of  twenty-five  feet.  Inside  is  a  stone  ptotform  and 
in  the  centre  a  well  fifteen  feet  deep  by  fifty  in  diameter. 
The  bodies  are  i^ced  on  oblong  slabs  on  the  stone  plat¬ 
form  which  lie  in  three  concentric  circles.  In  die  outer 
row  are  laid  males,  in  the  middle  row  females,  and,  nearest 


Barbarians — ^that’s  what  he  called  us. 


THE  GENUS  RHODODENDRON 


the  blue  Tibetan  poppy  which  so  captivated  the  hearts  d 
European  gardeners  before  the  war.  the  climbing  actinas 
from  China,  and  many  more. 


New  plants  of  purely  aesthetic  interest  have  proved 
to  be  more  profitable  to  their  exporters  from  the  Far 
East  to  Britain  and  America  than  those  lovely  flori- 
ferous  shrubs  and  bushes  of  the  Himalayas.  Tibet  and 
China,  the  great  genus  of  heaths  known  to  gardeners  the 
world  over  as  the  Rhododendron.  In  Britain,  alone,  more 
than  2,300  different  varieties  of  rhcxlodendron  are  now 
under  cultivation  in  wood  or  garden,  public  park  or 
nursery,  and  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  wonder^  opportunities 
the  Far  East  offers  to  the  plant-hunter  that  they  should 
hold  such  unrivalled  eminence  for  cover  in  the  pheasant 
woods  or  beauty  in  the  public  gardens. 

Not  that  they  are  alone  amongst  the  gains  the  Western  expedition),  who  discovered  it  in  1913  in  the  Westeo 
garden  has  made  from  the  Orient.  No  one  could  forget  Yunnan.  Its  clear  yellow,  bowl-shaped  flowers,  opeoiot 
the  magnolias  from  Japan,  the  lilies  and  bulbous  flowers  two-and-a-half  inches  wide,  are  borne  on  bushes  six  feet 
grown  at  Ootacamund  Convent  Garden  in  Southern  India,  high  with  rich,  dark  green  leaves,  in  their  wild  and 


Now  that  the  plant-hunters  have  returned  to  Westen 
China  and  Northern  India  to  seek  additions  for  the  Westen 
gardens,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  some  of  the  greet 
rhododendrons  that  were  discovered  in  these  lands. 
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^  The  first  ot  the  ydlow  rhododoidrcnu  to  be  taken  to 
^  West  was  campyUxarpum,  so  long  ago  as  1851,  and  for 
long  it  was  the  onfy  one  of  that  colour  grown  in  gardens 
intil  the  plant  hunters.  Forrest  and  Wari,  InxMght  home 
fsch  sorts  as  lacteum,  caloxanthum  Wardii,  and  the 
^pely,  lemon-yellow  Rhododendrtm  croceum  which 

liows  between  11,000  and  13,000  feet  hig)i  amongst  the 
wild  and  windy  mountains  oi  Western  Yunnan.  The 

hfighf  evergreen  leaves,  silvery  grey  beneath,  add  their 
<f)ni  charm  to  this  crocus-flowered  rhododendron,  whose 

liters  of  half-a-dozen  cup-shaped  blooms  open  forth 

orly  in  May. 

Not  only  in  the  hills  of  Yunnan,  but  in  North-East 
Upper  Burma  and  South-East  Tibet  there  is  another 
aeamy-yellow  rhododendron  which  Forrest  discovered  in 

1917.  Called  Rhododendron  arizelum,  its  large  and 
wrinkled,  rusty-brown  leaves  associate  it  with  the  coddled 

and  delicate  large-leaved  Chinese  sorts,  and  growing  in  its 
wild  state  as  a  tr^  ten  to  twenty  feet  tall  it  has  flowers 
that  may  sometimes  be  coloured  white  or  yelllow  tinged 

with  rose,  and  as  an  extra  colouring,  bearing  crimson 
blotches  at  the  base.  But  this  has  proved  a  difficult  plant 
to  flower  in  England.  When  Kingdon  Ward  introduced 
from  Tibet  his  new  Rhododendron  conccitinans,  it  was  one 
of  the  most  valued  additions  to  these  yellow-flowered  kinds, 
flowering  fredy  in  apricot-yellow  with  tubular,  funnel- 
shaped  fleshy  blooms  of  mid-May  that  stood  up  well  to 
the  rigours  of  the  climate  in  Southern  England. 

Forrest,  exploring  in  the  open  forest  country  of  the 
Yunnan,  between  8.000  and  10.000  feet.  high,  discovered 
the  unblemished  yellow,  saucer-shaped  flowers  of 
Rhododendron  liliense,  a  close  ally  of  the  crocus-flowered 
^odendron  already  mentioned  in  the  article.  Another 
pure  yellow-flowered  ihododendron  is  penjerrick,  a  hybrid 
between  campylocarpum  and  Aucklandii;  but  some  of  its 
blooms  are  yellow,  ^ged  with  pink,  combining  the  yellow 
of  its  first  parent  and  the  pale  pink  of  the  other.  Gar¬ 
deners  have  produced  very  many  hybrids  from  the  shrubs 
introduced  from  the  East.  One  of  the  finest  of  them  all. 
the  hardy  Loder’s  White,  is  wrapt  in  mystery  for  its  exact 
origin  is  unknown,  although  the  Year  Book  of  the  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  Association  awarded  it  three  stars  of  merit! 

From  yellow  one  may  turn  to  a  rich  range  of  red  and 
pink  blooms,  of  which  few  can  excel  Rhododendron 
xperabile  which  Kingdon  Ward  found  at  Hpimaw  in  North- 
^st  Upper  Burma  in  1914,  and  which  Farrer  and  Forrest 
discovered  later  quite  independent  of  this.  Its  Ivilliant 
scarlet  blooms  appear  from  the  time  it  attains  a  foot  high 
until  the  full  grown  bush  stands  six  feet  tall  in  the 
N’Maikha-Salween  Divide.  12,000  feet  above  the  steamy 
dew  of  the  gorge  below.  Although  the  pale,  rosy-lilac 
Rhododendron  Augustinii  is  named  after  its  discoverer. 
Dr.  Augustine  Henry,  who  found  it  growing  up  to  9.300 
feet  hi^  in  Western  Hupeh  and  Szechuan  (the  home  of 
the  giant  panda  bear),  it  was  the  plant  collector  Wilson  who 
first  introduced  it  to  English  gardens  away  back  in  1908. 
In  its  finest  form  the  flowers  of  these  shrubs  are  a  lovely 
bhie-lilac  colour,  but  they  will  vary  througli  every  shade 
from  pale  lilac  to  rosy;  blooming  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Jfdlow  crocus-flowered  rfaododei^on. 


Kingdtm  Ward  found  the  late-flowering  scarlet  Rhodo~ 
dendron  Venator  between  7,000  and  8,000  feet  in  ffie 
Tsmigpo  Gorge  during  the  1924-5  season,  and  it  quickly 
gained  fame  when  it  was  found  that  its  Inight  scarlet, 
tubular  flowers  are  borne  when  it  is  even  no  more  than  a 
foot  high.  Mt^eover.  hkp  so  many  rhododradrons  from 

these  high  storm-swept  and  cold  places  of  the  Orient,  it 

proved  itself  qmte  hardy  to  the  rigours  of  the  bleak  and 

Nasty  English  winter.  I  would  add  ^so  the  loose,  pale  pink 
trusses  of  Rhododendron  insigne,  which  three  different 
plant  hunters,  namely  Wilson,  H^iry  and  Pratt,  claimed 

to  have  discovered,  but  which  Wilson  brou^t  to  England 
from  its  very  limited  wild  haunts  on  Mount  Wa  in  Western 

Szechuan.  It  is  a  slow-growing  plant  with  its  pink  flowers 
spotted  inside  with  crimson,  and  even  when  only  a  foot 
and  a  half  taU,  the  young  plant  has  borne  as  many  as 

eleven  trusses  of  flowers.  Another  choice  is  the  lovely 
pale  rose-pink  member  of  the  azalea  series.  Rhododendron 

schlippenbachii,  which  grows  a  densely  branched  spring 
shrub  in  Korea.  Manchuria  and  Centi^  Japan.  Finally. 
amongst  the  pinks,  there  is  the  remarkable  Rhododendron 

yunnanense  which  the  Abbe  Delavay  collected  in  the 

Yunnan  about  1889  and  sent  to  Paris.  There  it  spwdily 

gained  notoriety  because  its  great  prt^sion  of  flat,  pinkish 
flowers,  spotted  with  red.  bore  such  long  up-tuming 
stamens  as  to  resemble  pinkish-white  butterflies. 

Not  all  these  bushes  are  great  growing  shrubs  and 
trees.  Some  are  charming  little  rockery  and  heath  plants, 
like  the  deep  purple  flowers  of  the  dwarf  Rhododendron 
keleticum  which  the  explorers  found  in  Western  China  and 
Tibet.  From  the  North-West  Yunnan  and  the  stony 
pastures.  12.000  feet  high  in  South-East  Tibet  came  the 
wonderful  scarlet,  six-inch  tall  Rhododendron  repens,  and 
from  the  thickets  8.(XX)  to  lO.OfX)  feet  high  in  Szechuan. 
Wilson  introduced  in  1908  the  attractive  little  rose-pink 
bushes  of  Rhododendron  Williamsianum. 

A  native  of  Japan,  Rhododendron  reticulum  was  first 
introduced  to  Britain  as  long  ago  as  1832.  Its  rich  purple 
azalea  flowers  now  add  their  brightness  of  colour  early  in 
the  year  to  Western  garden  shrubberies  where,  as  a  well- 
sha[^  bush,  it  grows  to  25  feet  tall.  In  Japan,  where  it  is 
widely  distributed,  it  is  commonly  used  as  a  decorative 
plant. 

In  1924,  Kingdon  Ward  discovered  the  lovely,  pure 
white,  dwarf  Rhododendron  leucaspis  in  the  Upper  Brah¬ 
maputra  valley,  and  in  1928  it  flowered  for  the  first  time 
in  British  gardens.  In  the  November  of  the  same  year 
this  botanist  was  collecting  in  the  Tsangpao  Gorge  of 
South-East  Tibet,  when  he  came  across  an  interesting 
.dwarf  shrublet  of  a  rhododendrtm,  not  then  in  flower. 
This  was  subsequently  named  pemakoense  because  he  first 
found  it  at  Pemakochung.  Se^s  were  brought  to  Britain, 
and  in  1927  it  flowered  with  purple  blooms  in  Ireland. 

Thus  is  the  gardeners’  debt  to  the  East  remembered 
not  by  any  statues  or  memorials,  but  by  the  plenitude 
rhododendrons,  both  with  regard  to  species  and  to  mere 
numbers,  which  now  form  such  an  integral  part  of  the 
English  countryside. 
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ECONOMIC 

SEaiON 

China’s  Debt  Position 

by  J.  R.  Kaim  (Shanghai) 

May  foreign  nations  consider  Chiiwse  loan  services 
real  assets  in  their  balance  sheets?  This  apparently 
is  one  of  the  questions  asked  abroad,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  Britain,  in  connection  with  the  new  American  loan 
to  China.  The  new  loan,  however,  certainly  can  have  no 
bearing  on  China’s  debt  position.  It  is  a  political  loan 
granted  for  certain  politi(^  and  economic  ^rposes.  but 
by  no  means  has  it  a  direct  influence  on  or  a  direct  con¬ 
nection  with  China’s  pre-war  and  war  debts. 

It  seems  to  be  almost  forgotten  that  when  Japan  staged 
ho'  Incident  in  1937.  China  was  a  financially  souiiid  country. 
In  fact,  its  economy  was  so  sound  that  the  Japanese  want^ 
to  lose  no  time:  industry  and  commerce  were  flourishing, 
financiers  abroad  had  confidence  in  the  government^ 
system,  new  funds  were  invested.  Even  when  Worid  War 
II  ended.  China’s  finances  were  still  comparatively  healthy. 
She  had  reserves  worth  U.S.  $900  million  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  gold  reserve,  and  it  is  said  that  when  Dr.  H.  H. 
Kung  resigned  in  1945,  the  bank  note  issue  was  but  100 
times  higher  than  in  1937.  It  was  about  4,000  times  that 
figure  in  1947  and  it  is  still  much  higher  at  present. 

After  V.J.-Day,  confidence  in  the  Chinese  dc41ar  was 
great.  The  general  belief  was  that  there  would  be  no  long 
civil  war,  that  the  liberated  areas  would  proye  sources  of 
wealth,  and  that  production  and  foreign  trade  would  grow. 
As  is^ell  known,  almost  the  contrary  did  hai^n;  the  civil 
war  has  increased  in  intensity,  huge  armies  are  kept  under 
arms,  large  parts  of  the  liberated  areas  are  lost  (this  time 
to  the  Communists),  trade  declined,  and  inflation  has  grown 
rapidly,  while  the  end  of  the  civil  war  is  not  yet  in  sight. 

TTiere  are,  however,  a  few  light  spots  in  the  dark 
economic  picture  and  one  of  them  is  that,  in  terms  of  U.S. 
dollars,  the  capital  amount  of  China’s  pre-war  debt  is 
smaller  than  it  was  in  1937.  This  phenomenon  is  caused, 
firstly  by  the  depreciation  of  Sterling,  secondly  by  the 
cancellation  of  the  Boxer  Indemnity,  in  1943,  by  the  British 
and  American  Governments,  and  thirdly  by  the  assumj^on 
that  debts  to  former  Axis  countries  will  he  cancelled,  too. 
When  the  Japanese  started  their  Incident.  China’s  external 
debts  were. 

Pound  Sterling  ...  47,797,584 

U.S.  Dollars  ...  100,131,500 

Yen  .  45,478,400 

Gold  Francs  ...  100,000,000 

Customs  Gold  Units ;  100,000,000  (Gold  Bond  Loan,  1938) 

It  has  been  estimated,  however,  that  the  above  capital 
amounts  at  present  are  at  least  30  per  cent,  below  their 
1937  dollar  value. 


On  the  other  hand,  new  loans  v/ote  raised  during  tib 
war.  Between  February,  1939.  and  May.  1944.  a  totil 
of  12  loans  was  raised  amounting  to  U.S.  $870.(XX).000  and 
£38,047,000.  Of  those,  two  carried  no  terms,  namely,  a 
U.S.  $300  million  loan,  granted  by  the  Unit^  States  m 
1942,  and  a  £30  million  loan  granted  by  Britain  in  May, 
1944.  Furthermore.  China  obtained  from  the  United  States 
a  Wood  Oil  Loan,  a  Tin  Loan,  a  Tungsten  Loan  and  a 
Metal  Reserve  Loan,  together  amounting  to  U.S.  $12(1 
million.  In  1938  and  1939,  Russia  grant^  three  BaiW 
Credit  Loans,  together  amounting  to  U.S.  $200  million  oa 
the  basis  of  which  China  has  delivered  considerabla 
quantities  of  antimony  and  tungsten  ore  to  Soviet  Russia 
in  1946-47.  After  the  war.  China  was  granted  several  loans 
and  credits  for  cotton,  railway  materials  and  industrial 
equipment,  totalling  more  than  U.S.  $200  million  of  whidi 
a  small  portion  was  settled  at  the  beginning  of  this  year. 

To  form  a  right  picture  oi  the  situation,  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  Chitm  has  received,  till  the  end  of  1947, 
enormous  shipments  of  U.N.R.R.A.  supplies..  Goods  of 
all  kinds,  delivered  during  U.N.R.R.A.’s  activities  in  China, 
were  officially  valued  at  U.S.  $313  million,  but  the  actual 
market  value,  of  course,  was  far  higher.  (Dertainly, 
U.N.R.R.A.  is  not  a  creditor.  On  the  contrary,  China  is 
(me  of  the  U.N.R.R.A.-donating  nations.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  in  spite  of  such  huge  relief  supplies  China’s 
economic  situation  has  deteriorate  drastically. 

However.  U.N.R.R.A.  supply  was  not  tne  only  aid 
given  to  Chma  after  V.J.-Day.  Naval  war  supplies,  delivery 
of  war-built  mq^hant  vesels  and  other  deliveries  granted 
by  the  United  States  under  lend-lease  have  been  reported 
to  reach  U.S.  $1,437  million,  but  this  figure  also  includes 
the  U.S.  share  of  the  China  U.N.R.R.A.  programme, 
namely  U.S.  $4,638  million.  The  figure  does  not  include, 
on  the  other  hand,  several  vessels  transferred  to  China 
under  special  law.  amihunition  abandoned  by  U.S.  marines 
in  1947,  and  various  other  items  of  minor  importance. 

Of  course,  warships  cannot  help  to  rebuil(l  a  country’s 
economy.  Nor  have  U.N.R.R.A.  supplies  helped  ui  the 
expected  extent  But  whatever  may  have  been  the 
economic  value  of  such  supplies,  value  certainly  it  was. 
Nevertheless,  the  nation’s  economic  situation  turned  from 
bad  to  worse  and  the  fact  is  that  current  scheduled  pay¬ 
ments  on  foreign  currency  debts  contracted  since  the 
Incident  (1937)  are  actu^y  larger  than  tiie  pre-war 
payments  on  the  old  foreign  debt. 

To  believe  that  under  such  conditions  China  could 
even  think  of  resuming  her  debt  service,  needs  more  than 
optimism.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  once  the  civil 
war  is  terminated,  the  whole  debt  position  will  be 
thoroughly  overhauled  and  that  this  will  be  done  in  con¬ 
nection  with,  or  shortly  after,  the  intr(xluction  of  a  real 
currency  reform.  To  a  great  extent  this  may  depend  not 
on  money  but  on  men.  For  during  her  horrible  war  yean, 
China  has  proved  that  when  her  finances  were  in  the  right 
hands  she  could  mana^  in  spite  of  the  highest  emergem^, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  she  should  not  do  so  agam 
when  rehabilitation  of  her  finances  can  be  achieved.  At 
conditions  are  at  present  it  is  hard  to  assume  that  anything 
can  be  achieved  at  all.  With  foreign  trade  declining,  red 
tape  dominating  all  financial  fields  and  revenue  decreasing, 
there  is  little  hope  for  any  improvement.  Only  when  tte 


civil  war  is  terminated  can  the  sinking  of  the  aggr^te  debt 
i0ouQt  be  discussed  and  means  be  found  to  put  China's 
fnsnces  on  sound  foundations. 

Nor  should  one  believe  that  China  will  gladly  agree  to 
«ttle  her  debts  in  kind  as  kmg  as  the  state  of  emergency 
continues.  When,  in  the  case  of  Russia,  she  is  doing  so, 
it  is  for  the  reason  that  the  Russian  loans  were  espedaUy 
|n)vided  for  barter.  But  that  China  would  use  her  valuable 
aport  products — and  certainly  no  one  will  be  eager  to 
obtain  the  less  valuable  goods — to  pay  for  debts  conduded 
on  a  money  basis  nuiy  hardly  be  expected. 

Currency  reform,  too.  cannot  be  achieved  before  the 
poltical  situation  has  improved  to  such  extent  as  to  permit 
better  economic  conditions.  Nothing  is  known  about 
Ckina’s  present  gold  and  foreign  exchange  reserves 
ikbough  the  Government,  in  February,  1946,  declared  it 
bad  set  aside  U.S.  $500  million  fcv  currency  stabilisation; 
However,  if  a  genuine  currency  rdorm  is  planned,  China 
w^d  have  at  her  disposal,  apart  fr(Hn  her  own  reserves, 
her  World  Bank  quota,  and  would  no  doubt  obtain  stabili- 
Mtion  loans  from  abroad.  Not  before  the  currency  is  safely 
icformed  and  the  budget  balanced  can  China  be  expected 
to  resume  payments  on  her  present  debt  Any  token 
payments,  made  in  order  to  show  her  good  will,  would  not 
iher  the  general  picture  and  the  fundamental  position. 

That  China  is  willing  to  be  a  good  debtor,  she  has 
proved  before  the  Incident  As  conditions  are  at  present 
die  certainly  is  a  bad  debtor  and  knows  it  very  well.  When 
China  will  be  able  to  be  a  trustworthy  debtor  again,  does 
certainly  not  depend  on  her  alone. 


A  COMPREHENSWE 
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In  addition  to  its  offices  throughout  England  and 
Wales,  Lloyds  Bank  has  branches  in  India,  Pakistan 
and  Burma  and  agenu  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
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Finance  for  all  classes  of  foreign  trade. 
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Comprehensive  information  on  market  conditions  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

Names  of  potctd'al  buyers  or  agents  in  overseas  countries. 

The  manager  of  any  branch  vrill  gladly  put  these  specialised 
services  at  your  disposaL 

Let  LLOYDS  BANK 

look  after  your  Export  interests 

Eastern  Department :  34.  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C.a 
Colonial  &  Foreign  Dept. ;  80,  Gracechurch  St.,  London,  E.C.3 


MALAYA,  AMERICA  AND  TIN  MINING 


by  Gordon  Attderson 


housewife  became  more  and  more  dependent  upon  the 
nnge  and  quality  of  canned  food,  and  in  the  period  1937-39 
the  U.S.A.  took  40  per  cent  of  the  world  tin  production. 
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Malayan  tin  mines,  and  connected  by  interioddng  direc¬ 
torates  with  Imperial  Smelting  and  Patino  Entearprises,  who 
control  the  main  British  interests  in  Bolivian  tin.  and  with 
mines  in  Siam  and  Cornwall. 

In  Dutch-owned  tin  mines  private  and  governmental 
interests  merge.  The  Banka  mines  are  owned  by  the 
Government  of  the  Netherlands  Indies,  which  also  hold 
62  per  cent,  of  the  cafNtal  of  the  N.  V.  Billiton.  Billiton 
exi^oits  the  tin  ore  deposits  of  Billiton  and  Singkep  islands 
as  well  as  the  valuable  bauxite  deposits  of  the  Rhio  Archi¬ 
pelago.  A  subsidiary  company  owns  a  large  smelting 
works  at  Arnhem,  in  wMch  Consolidated  Tin  has. 
according  to  the  Mining  Year  Book,  a  “  substantial 
interest.”  The  same  source  discloses  that  the  N.  V.  BUliton 
holds  9.S  per  cent,  of  the  shares  of  Consolidated  Tin.  The 
olose  British-Dutch  commercial  relationship,  expressed  in 
other  fields  in  Lever  Bros,  and  Royal  Dutch-Shell,  is  also 
carried  out  in  the  tin  mining  industry. 

Through  the  firm  of  British  Tin  Investments,  which 
holds  large  blocks  of  shares  in  Malayan  tin  mines.  Con¬ 
solidated  Tin  is  connected  by  interlocking  directorships 
with  the  London  Tin  Corporation  (capital  £4,200.000). 
London  Tin,  as  well  as  owning  several  tin  mines,  is  agent 
through  one  of  its  subsidiaries  for  17  tin  mines  in  Malaya, 
with  a  total  capi^  of  £6,118,000.  and  has  substantial 
interests  both  in  Nigeria  and  London  mining  finance. 

In  the  happy  pre-war  days,  before  the  U.S.A.  became 
the  dominant  power  in  the  Orient,  tin  smelting  was  a 
British-Dutch  preserve.  As  early  as  1900,  when  American 
industry  was  still  in  an  early  stage  of  expansion,  American 
interests  exported  ore  to  smelting  works  in  San  Francisco. 


The  British  reaction  was  immediately  to  damp  down  t] 
prohibitive  ore  ex]^  duty  which  oblij^  the  Aroricaia  to 
abandon  their  project,  and  forced  them  to  buy  the 
tin  from  Anglo-Dutch  sources.  This,  combined  with  t' 
rather  similar  situation  in  rubber  production,  made  a  baai 
for  anti-British  feeling  in  the  U.S.A. 

Smelting  in  Malaya  was  dpne  mainly  by  two  firmi. 
One,  the  Straits  Trading  Co.,  was  found^  in  1887,  and 
showed  a  dividend  of  from  75  to  150  per  cent  in  pie-wv 
years.  The  other.  Eastern  Smelting,  was  a  subsidiary  of 
Consolidated  Tin  Smelters.  The  ^tch  built  a  smeltiiy 
plant  in  the  Indies,  as  well  as  one  at  Arnhem.  The 
combined  Anglo-Ehitch  Smelters  smelted  89  per  cent  of  tm 
ore  in  the  years  1934-38.  American  industrialists,  to  their 
bitter  aimoyance,  were  obliged  to  pay  for  their  tin  and 
contribute  to  Britain’s  dollar  reserves. 

World  War  II  gave  America  the  opportunity  to  mate 
good  her  strategic  and  economic  wetness  in  the  East 
The  An^o-Dutch  monopoly  in  rubber  was  broken  partly 
by  political  {nressure  and  partly  by  the  development  of 
synthetic  production.  After  the  subjection  of  Holland  by 
C^rmany  in  1940,  the  American  government,  financed  the 
construction  of  a  large  smelting  works  at  Longhorn,  Texas, 
and  the  N.  V.  Billiton  was  made  the  managing  agent  Or 
was  brought  from  Bolivia  and  the  Congo.  Th^  sources 
of  supply  were  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  smelter  at  full 
capacity  once  the  war  had  ended.  An  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  April,  1945,  revealed  the  American  pobg. 
As  soon  as  hostilities  with  Japan  ceased,  the  deposits  is 
Sumatra  were  to  be  rehabilitated  and  the  ore.  wffich  had 
previously  gone  to  Singapore  or  Europe,  would  be  shipped 
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itraight  to  Longhorn.  An  agreement  to  this  ^ect  had  been 
ii|ned  with  the  Dutch.  The  same  article  threatened  the 
develofHnent  of  a  “trade  war”  against  Britain  if  the 
Malayan  ore  export  duties  were  not  abolished. 

What  is  the  situation  of  Malayan  tin  mining  to-day? 

Production  last  year  reached  40,000  tons,  or  about  half 
the  pre-war  average.  Last  Decembn  56  dr^gers  were  in 
operation,  against  20  in  January  and  74  in  1941.  Mining 
inlerests  claim  that  they  have  not  received  sufhdent  priority 
for  rehabilitation,  in  spite  of  their  considerable  dollar- 
etming  capacity.  They  also  feel  that  the  price  of  tin, 
although  more  fiavourable  than  that  of  rubber,  is  subject  to 
considerations  other  than  purely  economic  ones. 

The  February  issue  of  Tin,  organ  of  producers  and 
consumers,  wrote :  “  We  do  not  know  what  lies  behind  the 
recent  negotiations  and  dealings  between  the  U.S.A.  and 


the  U.K.  buying  agencies  on  the  question  of  commodity 
prices.”  A  good  guess  might  be  that  tin  to-day  is  an 
important  factor  in  British-Z^neiican  relations,  and  that  in 
return  for  other  favours,  the  U.S.A.  wishes  concessions  in 
this  field.  This  thesis  is  supported  by  the  recent  abolition 
ot  the  Malayan  tin  ore  export  duties,  once  the  main 
bulwark  of  t^  British  smelting  industry.  Lon^om  last 
year  smelted  33.000  tons,  and  this  is  only  a  beginning. 

It  is  true  that  world  economic  trends  beyond  the 
control  of  ^vemments.  may  cut  across  present  policies. 
But  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  United  States  has  made  sure 
that  British  mining  interests  will  no  longer  occupy  the 
favourable  monopolistic  position  with  regard  to  tin 
production  which  brought  so  many  dollars  to  the  British 
Treasury  before  the  war.  The  industry  is  still  a  valuable 
one  but,  as  a  bastion  of  Britain’s  commercial  empire,  it  has 
been  greatly  weakened. 


THE  EAST  ASIATIC  COMPANY  LTD. 

Aktieselskabet  Det  Ostasiatske  Kompagni 


The  just  published  Slst  annual  report  of  the  East 
Asiatic  Company,  Copenhagen  (E.A.C).  for  the  year 
ended  December  31st,  1SM7.  togeth^  with  the  Com- 
piny’s  report  issued  on  the  SOth  anniversa^  on  March 
27th,  1947,  reads  more  like  the  Economic  History  ot  East 
Asia  than  a  report  of  a  trading  company.  The  explanation 
for  this  is  provided  by  the  great  extent  of  shipping  and 
tnde  activities  develr^jed  and  carried  out  by  the  E.A.C.  in 
East  Asia  in  the  last  half  century.  These  activities  were 
strongly  influenced  by  the  general  trend  ot  political  and 
aoonomic  affairs  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  East  Asiatic  Company.  Ltd.,  was  re^stered  on 
March  27Ui,  1897  “  to  carry  on  commercial,  shipping  and 
ndnstrial  business  in  Dmnuirk  or  abroad.”  On  its 
formation,  particular  importance  was  attached  to  estab- 
Uiing  a  regular  service  between  Deiunark  and  the  Far 
East.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War  these 
dipping  lines  (together  with  those  established  to  South 
Africa,  Australia  and  the  West  Indies)  constituted  the 
Company’s  nuiin  services,  with  regi^  sailings  of  vessels 
fecially  adapted  to  the  various  requirements.  The  growth 
of  die  E.A.C.  found  its  expressirm  in  the  increase  of  the 
Aare  capital  from  the  original  2  million  Kroner  to  SO 
million  Some  of  the  Ck)mpany’s  vessels  were  employed 
in  local  services  in  the  Far  East,  thereby  assisting  the 
BBdprocal  trade  between  the  brandies  of  the  E.A.C.  estab- 
Kihed  in  various  Far  Eastern  countries.  The  Siam  Steam 
Navigation  Company  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
Aipping  concerns  in  which  the  E.A.C.  was  interested  and 
which,  in  the  course  of  time,  became  a  Siamese  national 
concern. 

The  war — with  the  occupation  of  Denmark  by  the 
Germans  and  of  a  great  part  of  East  Asia  by  the  Japanese 
—had  interrupted  the  main  shipping  activities  of  the 
E.A.C.  on  its  usual  routes,  and  since  the  end  of  the  war  the 
Company  concentrated  its  efforts  on  the  rebuilding  and 
development  of  the  old  network  of  lines,  and  on  the 
ttpansion  its  fleet  A  more  or  less  regular  service  to 
foe  Far  East  ^s  been  inaugurated,  and  the  Padfic  Service 


reopened  in  the  latter  half  of  1946.  Having  lost  14  vessels 
during  the  war.  the  Company  has  aimed  to  rebuild  its  fleet 
by  the  acquisition  of  new  units  and  by  chartering.  A  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  Canadian  shipping  concern.  Johnson# 
Walton  Steamships.  Ltd.,  was  acquired  by  the  E.A.C.  Oi 
December  31st  1946,  the  Company’s  own  fleet  consisted 
of  127.108  tons  gross  register  and  1M.886  tons  deadweigjit 
but  had  increased  by  Dumber  31st  1947,  to  180,957  ums 
gross  register  and  235.556  tons  de^wei^t  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  in  1946  alone,  the  British  and  ranarfwn 
Governments  pmd  Kr.  19,776,667  to  E.A.C.  as  remimera- 
tion  for  use  of  its  ships. 

Towards  the  end  of  1947,  the  vessels  of  the  Company’s 
Far  East  Line  began  to  call  at  Japanese  ports.  As  a 
substitute  for  the  previous  cargoes  from  Manchuria  and 
China  proper,  the  service  was  able  to  rely  on  freight  from 
the  Philippines.  The  service  to  Siam  is  well  re-established. 
The  route  to  Australia,  and  the  Pacific  Line  between 
America  and  the  Far  East,  were  maintained  as  regularly 
as  circumstances  permitted. 

The  E.A.C.’s  trading  business  has  been  built  up  with 
the  head  office  and  the  oversea  branches  acting  as  com¬ 
mercial  centres.  These  branches  function  as  importers  and 
exporters,  and  have  established  local  industrial  mterprises. 
including  the  exploitation  df  forests  and  the  cultivation  of 
I^antations.  Prior  to  the  last  war.  shipments  for  the  head 
office  account  aggregated  one  million  tons  per  annum,  oi 
which  ai^roximately  one  quarter  was  transported  by  the 
(Tompany’s  own  fleet  and  three  quarters  by  third  parties. 

The  main  articles  previously  constituting  the  nucleus 
of  the  E.A.C  trade  were  soyabeans  from  Manchuria, 
horse  beans,  linseed,  groundnuts  and  other  oleaginous 
seeds,  chi^y  from  (I!^a  and  India;  rice  from  Siam, 
Burma  and  Indo  China;  copra  from  the  Philippines 
and  Straits  Settlements;  rubber  from  the  Straits  Settlements 
and  the  Sunda  Islands,  and  all  kinds  of  tropical  spices  and 
products,  tin,  woodoil,  skins  and  tea  from  East  Asiatic 
countries.  On  the  other  hand  manufactured  goods, 
cement,  iron,  steel,  machinery,  canned  goods  were  delivered 


by  the  E.A.C.  to  the  East  Asiatic  countries.  The  timber 
business  played  an  impwtant  part  in  its  turnover. 
eq)ecially  the  Siamese.  Burmese  and  Javanese  teak  trade. 

The  Report  for  1946  says:  “  (xdy  to  a  limited  extent 
has  the  Company  beat  able  to  resume  this  trade  after  the 
war.  The  staple  commodities  comprising  the  Company’s 
main  business  have  beat  controlled  by  foreign  government 
bodies  .  .  .  and  negotiations  had  to  conduct^  through 
State  Institutions  and  many  other  channels.  .  . 

The  Report  for  1947  speaks  of  good  results  achieved 
by  the  import,  export  and  wood  departments  oi  the  head 
office,  and  emphasises  that  the  genoal  political  and 
economic  situation  has  led  “  to  a  larger  percentage  (rf  the 
Company’s  commercial  turnover  b^g  transact^  direct 
among  the  various  oversea  brandies  than  formerly.” 

The  E.A.C.  reports  give  some  interesting  details  on  the 
work  of  the  Company’s  branches  in  the  Far  East 

In  Siam,  where  it  was  instrumental  in  developing  the 
teak  trade,  the  E.A.C.  possesses  saw-mills,  warehouses, 
pias.  workshops  and  a  rice  mill,  capable  of  handling  300 
tons  of  paddy  per  day. 

The  E.A.C.  branches  in  Malaya  greatly  partidpated 
in  the  development  of  rubber  Rowing  on  the  Peninsula, 
and  ”  did  a  big  business  in  both  import  and  export  articles 
with  good  results.” 

*  In  Burma  and  Indo-China.  E.A.C.’s  interest  in  the 
timber  and  rice  trades  led  to  the  opening  (tf  branches  at 
Rangoon  and  Saigon.  During  the  Japanese  occupation  the 
Saigon  Office  remained  open.  The  Ragoon  Branch  was 
closed,  but  has  been  reopened  after  the  end  the  war. 


In  the  Shan  States  the  Company  owns  a  Tung  PlantatioQ-. 
The  Sban  States  Development  Co.  Considerable  rehabft. , 
tation  wodc  has  been  carried  out  to  make  good  the  daimy 
caused  by  war  neglect. 

In  China,  the  Company  has  offices  in  Shan^iiai  aad 
Hankow  to  share  in  the  export  (tf  the  multifarious  prodacb 
from  the  Yangtze  Valley  areas,  and  branches  in  TsingtM 
and  Tientsin  which,  in  1947.  were  “  only  able  to  do  a 
limited  business.”  On  the  other  hand  ffie  Hong  Koo| 
Branch,  reopened  since  the  liberatibn  from  the  Japanese, 
transacted  a  big  trade  in  the  last  two  years. 

On  the  Philippines  a  branch  was  opened  in  Manila 
during  the  war.  The  1947  Report  says  that:  “a  livdjr 
trade  was  transacted  with  the  Philippines  during  the  year, 
primarily  owing  to  these  islands  being  an  important  source 
of  supply  for  copra  to  Europe,  the  United  States  and  other 
countries. 

In  India,  the  Company  has  branches  in  Madras, 
Bombay  and  Calcutta  and.  in  Pakistan,  in  Karachi,  deahni 
in  groundnuts,  cotton,  jute,  gunnies,  leather.  machiMry  and 
other  goods. 

The  Report  explains  that :  “  by  the  extension  of  the  oil 
mill  in  Madras,  the  acquisition  of  own  office  buildings  to 
Bombay,  the  E.A.C.  has  strengthened  the  organisation  for 
purpose  of  future  operations.  The  Indian  offices  were 
greatly  assisted  by  the  regular  calls  now  bdng  made  by  ^ 
Company’s  ships  at  Indian  ports. 

The  East  Asiatic  Company  has  also  overseas  branches 
in  Australia.  South  Africa,  the  U.SA..  Canada,  Mexico 
and  Guatemala,  as  well  as  in  Brazil  smd  Argentine. 
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Among  the  E.A.C.’s  participation  in  other  concerns, 
die  following  enterprises  may  be  mentioned : 

The  East  Asiatic  Industry  &  Plantation  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  Soyacake  Factory. 

Mount  Austin  (Johore)  Rubber  Estates,  Ltd.  > 

The  East  Asiatic  Rubbo:  Estates,  Ltd. 

The  Teluk  Merbau  Plantations. 

The  West  Indian  Co.,  Ltd..  St  Thomas. 

The  Danish  Milk  Condensing  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  Stettin  Oil  Works,  Ltd. 


United  Baltic  Corporation.  Ltd..  London. 
The  Nakskov  Shipbuilding  Yard. 

The  Varde  Steel  Works. 

The  Store  Vildnaose  Peat  Moss  Industry. 
The  Danish  Air  Lines. 


On  its  formation,  the  E.A.C.  aimed  at  an  annual 
dividend  of.ei^t  per  cent,  and  the  average  of  dividends 
paid  in  the  course  of  the  past  50  years  was  llj  per  cent. 
In  the  last  two  years  ten  per  cent  dividends  were  paid 
annually. 
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The  American  policy  towards  the  future  of  the 
Japanese  cotton  industry  is  based  on  several,  partly 
contradictory,  interests.  The  attitude  <rf  the  American 
cotton  goods  manufacturers  is  determined  by  considerations 
(tf  competition.  They  know  that  low  wages  and  long 
hours  in  the  Japanese  cotton  industry  are  among  the  main 
factors  which  had  enabled  the  Japanese  to  offer  Aeir  goods 
very  cheaply  on  the  world  market  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  political  considerations — “  Japan — the  workshop 
of  Asia" — ^and  the  potential  capacity  of  the  Japanese 
cotton  industry  to  be^me  again  the  largest  consumer  of 
American  raw  cotton.  American  raw  cotton  exports  in  the 
last  three  pre-war  years  were  as  follows : 


Total  Exports  Exports  Exports 

To  Japan  To  U.K. 
(In  million  dollars) 


1936 

353.8 

108.1 

83.8 

1937 

360.0 

88.1 

97.1 

1938 

224.3 

47.4 

46.2 

Total 

938.1 

243.6 

227.1 

These  figures  show  that  in  these  three  years.  Japan 
took  nearly  26  per  cent  of  the  total  U.S.  cotton  exports, 
pirchasing  16.S  million  dollars  more  than  United  Kingdom. 

Japanese  cotton  consumption  rose  from  2.578,00  bales 
in  1927-8  (10.15  per  cent,  of  world  consumption)  to 
3,622.0(X)  bales  (14.24  per  cent,  of  world  consumption)  in 
1934-35.  Thus  Japan  advanced  from  third  to  second  place 
unong  the  cotton  consuming  countries,  coming  seco^  to 
Ae  U.S.A.  Japan’sjponsumption  ot  cotton  superceded  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  despite  the  fact  that,  in  1936,  Japan 
bd  only  10.6  million  cotton  spindles — about  a  quarter 
of  the  number  possessed  by  the  British  cotton  industry. 

Pre-war  Japan  was  not  only  the  greatest  buyer  of  U.S. 
raw  cotton,  but  also  the  biggest  foreign  consumer  of  Indian 
raw  cotton.  In  the  seven  years  1928-1935,  out  of  the  total 
Indian  raw  cotton  exports  of  40.3  million  quintals.  Japan 
purchasexl  18.6  million  or  46  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  in 
1932-3  she  bought  55  per  cent,  of  the  total  Indian  cotton 
exports.  The  following  table  shows  the  sources  of  Japan’s 


total  raw  cotton  imports  in  the  year  1929  and  1935 : 


1929 

1935 

Quintab  % 

Quintals  % 

India  ... 

3,081,881  47.61 

3,126,623  42.42 

U.S.A.  ... 

2,691,088  41.57 

3,455,058  46.88 

China  ... 

467,182  7.22 

256,446  3.48 

Egypt  ... 

140,143  2.16 

322,150  4.37 

Others  ... 

93,449  1.44 

209.966  2.85 

Total  ... 

6An,743  100.00 

11970,243  100.00 

The  increase  of  imports  from  the 

U.S.A.  and  Egypt 

and  the  relative  decrease  from  India  and  China  reflects  the 
general  trend  in  the  turning  of  Japanese  cotton  industry  to 

production  of  better  quality  goods. 

Since  1936,  Japanese  cotton  imports  decreased  in  the 

pre-war  years  as  follows : 

Total  Imports. 
In  million  lbs. 

In  million  dollars 

1936 

.  2,005 

246.6 

1937 

.  1,810 

244.5 

1938 

.  1,236 

124.1 

1939 

.  1,332 

119.6 

Imports  from  the  U.S.A. 

In  million  lbs. 

In  million  dollars 

1936 

.  784 

108.1 

1937 

559 

88.1 

1938 

.  430 

47.4 

1939 

.  380 

38.0 

This  decrease  resulted  from  the  reduced  expoic 
denumd  for  cotton  goods  on  the  world  market  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  cotton  yam  and  cotton  fabric  in  Japan  having 
reached  record  figures  in  1937,  dropped  considerably  and 
amounted  in  1941  to  nearly  45  per  cent  and  in  fabric  to 
only  28  per  cent  of  the  1937  output  The  war  years 
witnessed  a  practically  complete  Ine^-down  ot  this  once 
powerful  and  flourishing  industry.  In  1945  the  cotton  yarn 
prc^uction  amounted  to  less  than  4  per  crat  and  the  cott(Mi 
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fabric  output  to  only  M  per  cent  of  the  1937  figure.  At 
the  end  the  war  the  cotton  stocks  in  Japan  were  very 
low  and  they  amounted  m  January,  1946,  to  only  24  million 
lbs.  Since  the  occupation  ot  Japan,  arrangements  were 
made  by  S.C.A.P.  fcv  the  import  U.S.  raw  cotton  to 
Japan,  and  for  the  shipment  of  300,000  bales  of  cotton 
from  Iiuiian  stocks.  The  monthly  average  in^xwt  of  raw 
cotton  to  Japan  amounted  to  13,085  metric  tons  in  1946. 
and  to  8,568  metric  tons  in  1947.  In  January.  1948,  it 
reached  the  comparatively  high  figure  ot  29,927  metric 
t<ms. 

The  following  table  shows  the  Japanese  cotton 
industry’s  production  and  the  export  figures  for  pre-war. 
war  and  post-war  periods: 

Production  Export 

Cotton  Yam  Cotton  Fabric  Cotton  Yam  CotUm  Fabric 


1930 

' 

mill.  lbs. 
84.2 

mill.  sq.  yds. 
218.0 

mill.  lbs. 
2.8 

mill.  sq.  yds. 
144.8 

1935 

118.7 

342.7 

4.6 

241.6 

1937 

132.2 

402.2 

4.8 

231.5 

1939 

93.0 

245.9 

— 

— 

1941 

58.5 

110.8 

— 

— 

1943 

20.6 

90.3 

— 

— 

1945 

4.9 

4.6 

— 

— 

1946 

10.8 

20.1 

0.4  . 

mill,  linear 
yards 

0.08 

1947 

22.4 

55.2 

1.95 

30.1 

1948  January  20.0 

55.9 

0.002 

26.8 

The 

’^Monthly  Averafe  Figures.) 
1947  output  shows  a  noteworthy 

increase  over 

1946.  and  the  production  of  ct^on  fabric  in  January,  194g, 
represents  a  further  rise.  It  is  significant  that  in  1947  ik 
Japanese  cotton  yam  export  was  five  times  higher  than  that 
in  1946  and  already  t^mounted  to  over  40  per  cent,  of  the 
1937  export,  while  the  cotton  fabric  export  in  1947  wis 
nearly  400  times  greater  than  the  1946  export.  As  all 
exports  have  to  be  paid  in  U.S.  dollars,  however,  future 
trends  depend  on  ^e  necessary  .currency  arrangements 
which  will  enable  increased  trade  wi^  the  sterling 
countries. 

In  this  connection  two  recently  made  statements  are 
of  some  interest:*  Mr.  Chifley.  the  Australian  Prime  Mini¬ 
ster,  declared  (House  (rf  Representatives  on  April  22nd) 
that  his  Government  was  doing  what  it  could  to  protect 
Australian  industries,  but  the  market  for  cotton  woven 
goods  was  seriously  undersupplied.  Australia  had  to  meett 
the  demand  by  importing  cotton  goods  from  Japan  under 
a  special  arrangement  which  limited  the  amount  to 
approved  requirements. 

Viscount  Swinton  (House  of  Lords,  May  6th),  recaDmg 
the  Japanese  textile  competition  in  the  past,  said: 

**  That  was  a  competition,  based  on  frightfully  low  waftt 
and  a  standard  of  living  which  no — I  was  going  to  nv 
“civilised” — country  with  anything  like  a  deMnt  standard 
could  meet.  .  .  . 

“  It  would  indeed  be  a  travesty  of  pistice  if  that  competi¬ 
tion  is  allowed  to  swamp  our  industry,  and  the  industries  of 
other  countries  in  the  concert  of  Europe,  after  all  we  have 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  Japan.  .  .  .** 

•See  also  Japanese  Menace  to  British  Rayon  by  Vera  K. 
Watkins,  Eastern  World.  March,  1948. 
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ECONOMIC 

NOTES 

AUSTRALIAN  WOOL 
The  International  Wool  Secretariat 
reports  that  a  representative  from 
General  MacArthur’s  headquarters  in 
Japan  has  lately  completed  arrange¬ 
ments  in  Australia  for  Japan  to  acquire 
about  100,000  bales  of  Australian  wool 
h  the  near  future  for  processing  on 
Japanese  machinery. 

RBBLIAC)  BALANCES 

The  recent  agreements  on  sterling 
balances  provide  not  merely  for  the 
amount  of  sterling  released  for  current 
purposes,  but  also  place  a  limit  on  the 
amount  usable  in  hard  currency.  India 
retains  a  working  balance  of  £30  mil¬ 
lion  with  which  she  started  and  has  a 
fresh  release  of  £18  million  of  which 
not  more  than  £10  million  are  conver¬ 
tible  into  hard  currency.  The  total 
amount  available  for  Pakistan’s  current 
use  is  roughly  £10  million,  of  which 
a  third  is  convertible  into  hard 
currency. 

Pakistan  is  faced  with  a  difficult 
problem  of  obtaining  essential  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  new  Central  Government 
it  a  time  when  it  is  in  scarce  supply. 
At  the  present  time  her  port  capacity 
ind  transport  system  limit  the  extent 
to  which  she  can  directly  export  her 
products,  but  with  the  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  Chittagong,  she  hopes  to  be 
ible  to  utilise  her  advantages  to  a  fuller 
extent  in  the  near  future, 

MALAYAN  PADI  REDUCED 

The  price  of  padi,  guaranteed  by  the 
Government  of  the  Federation  of 
Malaya  as  an  incentive  to  planters  to 
r^bilitate  themselves  despite  the  in- 
erased  cost  of  living,  will  be  reduced 
from  the  present  $20  per  picul*  to  $15. 
This  is  estimated  to  give  a  reasonable 
t^rn  to  producers  under  present  con- 
fens.  Were  the  guaranteed  price 
•1  picul  =^“1334  lbs; 


maintained,  the  subsidy  required  from 
public  funds  in  1948  would  be  over 
$11  million  which  the  Government  can 
no  longer  afford, 

U.S.-CHINA  TRADE 
The  United  States  will  put  into  effect 
on  May  22nd,  with  China,  the  terms 
of  the  general  agreement  on  tariffs  and 
trade  concluded  at  Geneva  last  Octo¬ 
ber,  according  to  a  proclamation  issued 
by  President  Truman. 

China  is  the  eleventh  of  the  23 
nations  which  accepted  the  Geneva 
agreement  to  sign  the  protocol  of 
application,  and  the  first  in  the  Far 
East.  Under  the  agreement,  the  United 
States  will  grant  concessions  on  pro¬ 
ducts  of  interest  to  China  amounting  to 
about  62,300,000  dollars  in  terms  of 
1939  trade.  Concessions  accorded  by 
China  will  amount  to  52,000,000  dol¬ 
lars  in  1939  terms.  Chinese  import 
concessions  will  cover  such  U.S.  pro¬ 
ducts  normally  taken  by  China  as  office 
machines,  motor  vehicles,  canned  milk, 
lubricating  oil  and  grease,  tyres  and 
tubes,  cotton  and  tobacco,  wheat  and 
flour,  dried  fruits,  radios,  agricultural 
machinery.  pumps,  refrigerators, 
machine  tools,  and  specified  dyes. 
Chinese  exports  to  the  United  States 
on  which  the  U.S.  will  grant  or  con¬ 
tinue  tariff  exceptions  or  reductions  in¬ 
clude  antimony,  tungsten,  walnuts, 
embroidery  and  lace  items,  tung  oil, 
raw  silk,  and  certain  furs  and  skins. 

TRADE  WITH  COMMUNIST  CHINA 
Newspaper  correspondents  interview¬ 
ing  representatives  of  the  “  Liberated 
Areas  ”  of  Communist  China  have 
stressed  the  fact  that  the  Communist 
administration  is  eager  to  re-open  nor¬ 
mal  trade  relations  with  other  coun¬ 
tries,  including  Britain.  Technical 
assistance  and  capital  investment,  sub¬ 
ject  to  normal  safeguards  on  both 
sides,  are  also  welcomed.  In  view  of 
the  present  state  of  Kuomintang  China 
this  fact  is  worthy  of  consideration. 
Already  the  Liberated  Areas  comprise 
a  third  of  China  with  a  population  of 
170  millions.  The  redistribution  of 
land  in  the  Liberated  Areas  has  created 
a  class  of  yeoman  farmers  eager  for 
textiles  and  other  consumer  goods. 
The  still  considerable  small-scale 
private  enterprise  is  in  urgent  need  of 
the  light  types  of  industrial  equipment. 


while  the  nationalisation  of  heavy  in¬ 
dustry  calls  for  an  almost  unlimited 
supply  of  equipment,  particularly  in 
Manchuria  which  has  to  offer  large 
stocks  of  argricultural  produce  in 
exchange. 


SWISS  TRADE  WITH  FAR  EAST,  1M7 
Imports  Exports 
(in  Swiss  francs.) 

China  .  22,985,473  50,695,961 

Japan  .  5,725,214  1,299 

Philippines  ...  25.858.254  6,252,141 

India*  .  30,999,934  100,399,186 

Malaya 

(Straits  Settlements)  12,273,282  4,298,665 

Ceylon  .  6,965,827  5,948,844 

Burma  .  11,814  575,619 

104.819,798  168,171,715 


*  With  Pakistan  and  India  trade  has  not 
been  segregated  as  yet. 


JAPANESE  TRAM  DELEGATION  IN 
INDIA 

A  trade  mission  from  Japan  visited 
India  this  month.  Sponsored  by  the 
Supreme  Commander  of  the  Allied 
Powers  in  Japan,  the  mission  included 
two  representatives  of  S.C.A.P.  and 
four  other  members  representing  cot¬ 
ton,  jute,  textile  and  general  machinery 
interests.  Welcoming  the  Mission, 
Pandit  Nehru  expressed  his  country’s 
desire  to  cultivate  closer  trade,  econo¬ 
mic  and  cultural  relations  with  Japan. 
He  said  that  the  economy  of  both 
countries  should  be  complementary, 
and  that  within  the  limits  of  India’s 
programme  of  industrial  and  economic; 
development,  she  would  assist,  as  much 
as  possible,  in  sending  raw  materials  to 
Japan.  The  Government  of  India  have 
decided  to  appoint  a  Trade  Commis¬ 
sioner  in  Japan. 


PAKISTAN  NATIONAL  BANK 
On  July  1st.  The  Central  Bank  of 
Pakistan  will  take  over  the  various 
functions  which  at  present  are  being 
performed  by  the  Reserve  Bank  of 
India.  To  provide  the  Bank  with  wor¬ 
king  capital,  the  Government  of  Pakis¬ 
tan  propose  to  have  a  fully  paid  up 
capital  of  Rs.  3  crores.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  intend  to  retain  majority  control 
in  their  own  hands  but,  at  the  same 
time,  propose  to  invite  private  invest¬ 
ments  amounting  to  49  per  cent. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ■  CORPORATION  LTD 

are  exclusive  distributing 
agents  for  many  of  the 
LATEST  MACHINES 
specialising  in  this  field 

These  include  : 

HIGH  SPEED  MASS  .  PRODUCED  CONCRETE  BUILDING  BLOCKS 
PARTITION  BLOCKS  ETC.  REINFORCED  ROLLED  CONCRETE  JOISTS 
CONCRETE  PIPES  OF  ALL  TYPES.  ALSO 
ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  WEIGHT  AGGREGATE 
PRODUCED  FROM  SHALES  and  CLAYS 
SPECIALISED  MACHINERY 

IN  MANY  OTHER  TRADES 


QUALIFIED  ENGINEERS 
WILL  DEAL  WITH  YOUR 
PARTICULAR  REQUIREMENTS 


International  Corporation 

Telegrams:  SLOANE  35M  LIMITED 

19  EBURY  STREET  •  LONDON  •  SWI 
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